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EDITORIAL 


THIS NUMBER 


RaTIONALISM makes no worse attack upon Chris- 
tianity than through a certain combination of reverence 
and denial—a deep reverence for Jesus the man, but a 
denial of Jesus as Messiah. Many a really thoughtful 
man has had an admiration for the life and character 
of Jesus amounting to devotion, but has stopped short 
of accepting anything beyond the human elements in 
the record. Such an attitude is not confined to a 
small class of thinkers, but, more or less vaguely 
_ expressed, is that of a surprising number of people 
generally, both in the church and out. Such articles 
as that of Dr. Vos meet squarely and ably such a 
negative attitude toward the Messiahship of Christ. 
That His Messiahship is bound up in His much 
admired ethical teaching itself is strongly brought out 
in this discussion. As Dr. Vos says: “Our Lord 
speaks not only as authoritative but as sovereign in 
the sphere of ethics. We feel that His authority in 
the world of teaching rests on His sovereignty in the ~ 
world of things.” This paper makes another excellent 
contribution to these pages by this writer upon the 


general theme of the Messiahship. In the April issue 
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appeared an able discussion of the Messianic con- 
sciousness of Jesus. 


The influence of this war upon the minds of men 
is being studied with unflagging interest. The first 
question which it raised dealt with the effect the 
conflict would have upon religious belief and activity. 
A few gloomy souls foretold the downfall of Chris- 
tianity, but the more sanguine prophecies, to the effect 
that men would be driven to a return to faith, seem to 
be approaching something like fulfilment. The appalling 
strain of tremendous events is already reviving the 
belief in the supernatural. While in some instances 
at least it takes the form of mere credulity or even 
superstition, still it is evident that the ground is being 
broken for more intelligent faith. Two years of war 
have done this in a spectacular way, but a similar 
revolution has long been taking place in the scientific 
and philosophic world. The speculative type of mind 
is coming to see the meaning of a world without God 
—a God who can be appealed to by His children. 
The first of two papers by Mr. Wyckoff, upon The 
Science of Prayer, appearing in this issue, is peculiarly 
suited to the days in which we are living. ‘The title 
might seem almost incongruous, as though one were 
seeking to bring a most sacred theme down to the level 
of materials for laboratory research. When one has 
read it, however, he feels rather that science is slowly 
being compelled to come up to a spiritual level. This — 
article, dealing with the theoretical side of the subject, 
will be followed soon by an equally valuable one upon 
the practical side. | 


In his third paper upon The Verification of Chris- 
tianity Dr. Sweet shows how vitally and inevitably — 
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the history of Christianity must rest on Christ as the 
Son of God, when the subject is viewed simply from 
the historical and psychological standpoints. Such 
arguments as this author has been tracing out in these 
pages confessedly do not make light reading, but they 
are called forth by corresponding attempts to discredit 
the faith which is here so ably vindicated. An attack 
upon the divinity of our Lord and the credibility of 
the Scriptures which reveal Him to us cannot be met 
before the minds of the more thoughtful classes of 
men by mere generalities and platitudes. It must be 
taken up point for point and item by item. Such an 
argument requires thought in its reading, but it brings 
satisfaction, and not only fortifies one more strongly 
so far as his own faith is concerned, but equips him 
for meeting the dangers that beset others. 


There is a good reason why the readers of THE 
Bisticat Review should read with thoroughness 
Professor Sihler’s article on The Spiritual Failure of 
Classic Civilization. It is an important subject which 
ought to be clearly understood by every Christian 
teacher. In order to comprehend the civilization into 
which Christianity came we must submit to the leader- 
ship of a master in classical learning. Professor Sihler 
is such a leader. One of a small and elect group of 
great American classicists, he has never permitted his 
enthusiasm for a subject of lifelong study to blind 
him to the moral and spiritual defects of classic civiliza- 
tion. When one has finished this discussion he will 
wish to read Testimoniwm Animae, by the same author, _ 
beyond all question the ablest and most discriminating 
study of classic civilization, in its spiritual aspects, 
. ever made. 
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Many readers of the Bible half-consciously place 
the leaders mentioned in its pages under a unique 
classification, as though they had not been actual “flesh 
and blood” human beings. They take it as a matter of 
course that prophet and apostle accomplished great 
things for God, but would almost appear to doubt the 
propriety of encouraging the preacher now to regard 
himself as the spiritual descendant of these early heroes 
in the matter of large and efficient service. In his 
remarks upon New Testament Evangelism, as illus- 
trated in the case of Philip, Dr. Thomas admirably 
succeeds in making this early evangelist appear refresh- 
ingly human, not in point of human frailty, but in his 
faithful performance of duty and his exercise of sound 
judgment in dealing with the matter immediately in 
hand, always, of course, in obedience to the guidance 
of the Spirit. The reader will be impressed by the 
fact that, so far as Philip’s own voluntary conduct 
went, there was nothing in his way of going about his 
work which can fail to stimulate his successors in the 
church of our times. 


One is always sure of vigorous and positive utter- 
ance from Dr. Griffis. In his paper in this number 
he maintains his reputation. It is a good thing occa- 
sionally to straighten up from the minor duties and 
questions that lie immediately at our feet and to survey 
the whole field. The paper, Why the Springs Fail, 
helps us to do just this. We are prone to develop a 
parasitic Christianity—a religion preferring to fasten — 
upon creeds or institutions or products of the faith 
rather than strike its roots into the soil itself on which 
all life depends. No matter how sincere we are, how 
zealous, how well balanced our education, we are all 
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susceptible to one-sidedness, to bias, to wandering away 
from essentials. Hence such an utterance as the one 
under consideration is a wholesome tonic. The passage 
dealing with the distinction between the Bible as 
literature and as the message of God may serve as a 
word of caution to students whose enthusiasm for its 
literary beauty sometimes interferes with a clear and 
judicial perception of its message. 


’ 


THE UBIQUITY OF THE MESSIAHSHIP 
IN THE GOSPELS 


By Grrruarpus Vos, Professor of Biblical Theology in Princeton 
Theological Seminary 


Tuzat the Messiahship of Jesus appears with great 
prominence in the Gospels is plain at first sight. ‘This 
prominence, however, is of a peculiar character. It 
cannot be explained from a merely relative weight of 
emphasis placed upon it in comparison with other ideas. 
Its prominence is structural, due to the fact that the 
Messiahship is the central organizing principle of the 
entire record. 

It is the purpose of the writers and of the tradition 
back of their writing to exhibit Jesus as the Messiah. 
In the Fourth Gospel this is affirmed with so many 
words, chapter 20:31: “These [signs] are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ.” The 
Synoptic Gospels, if less explicitly, even more elo- 
quently reveal the same interest by their very con- 
struction. Matthew opens with the genealogy of 
“Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham.” 
The superscription of Mark reads “the beginning of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” Though 
in Luke the genealogy appears at a later point and is 
traced back to Adam, and through its close coherence 
with the temptation suggests the conception of Jesus 
as the last Adam, yet this is not meant as superseding, 
but only as more broadly formulating the Messianic 
conception, for the preceding narrative of the nativity 


keeps in the closest touch with the Davidie promises. 
490 
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Again in the pivotal events of the Gospel history the 
Messianic structure of the account becomes quite 
apparent. ‘The baptism, the temptation, the great 
Petrine confession, the transfiguration, all stand in 
the sign of the Messiahship and would become mean- 
ingless without the latter. That the passion narrative 
in which each of the Gospels culminates, and which 
casts back its light upon the whole preceding story, is 
of a thoroughly Messianic complexion, needs no special 
pointing out. 

These facts are so patent that they admit of no 
denial even from the most radical opponents of the 
Messianic consciousness. ‘The Gospels, not only as we 
read them, but in the purpose of their writers, are 
Messianic documents, the Synoptics no less than John. 
‘And since these Gospels are the only accessible 
information concerning the self-estimate of Jesus, it 
would seem that in regard to this, the central point 
‘of His Messianic consciousness, not the slightest room 
were left for doubt to insinuate itself. 

In order to understand the possibility of skepticism 
in the face of such facts it should be remembered that 
negative criticism is not willing squarely to plant itself 
upon the basis of the Gospel record for its under- 
standing of the life and consciousness of Jesus. It 
appeals first from the written Gospel to the tradition 
lying back of it, and next from the secondary modified 
tradition to the purer primitive one, and finally ven- 
tures even to cast loose from the latter, to feel its way 
by historical instinct to the events themselves. ‘There- 
fore the mere fact that the Gospels are uniformly 

‘Messianic in their account of Jesus’ career is not to 
‘its view decisive. The question becomes: Is this 
“Messianism inherent in the historical reality from the 
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beginning, or is it something acquired by the tradition 
in its subsequent course? 

The thoroughgoing opponents of the Messianic 
consciousness assume the latter. According to them 
the life and mind of Jesus up to His death were 
untouched by the Messianic idea. The Messianic 
mantle was first thrown around His figure after this 
figure had been transformed to the view of His fol- 
lowers by the event of His death and their belief in 
the resurrection. Afterward this post-resurrection 
belief was allowed to color and gradually to distort 
their remembrance of the past. And so only did the 
Gospel narrative become what it purports to be at 
present, a documentation of the first stage of the 
Messianic career of its hero. 

How is the critical basis for this theory obtained? 
The method pursued may be broadly characterized as 
a process of cross-questioning of the available testimony 
by means of which it is attempted to show that in this 
testimony two distinct portraitures of Jesus, with more 
or less intermingling of colors, reflect themselves. ‘The 
tradition is a palimpsest, the Messianic writing of the 
life of Jesus has been superimposed upon something 
still discernible underneath, and the task of criticism 
consists in carefully lifting the former from the latter. 

The preferential treatment accorded by modern 
criticism to the Gospel of Mark has had something 
to do with facilitating this procedure. In Mark the 
actual, historical facts and the real development of the 
life of Jesus are believed to have been preserved with 
comparatively greater fidelity than in Matthew and 
Luke, not to speak of John. Mark, quite uncon- 
sciously to be sure, has written so that something of 
the interaction of forces that played on Jesus from 
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within and without can still be traced and some intelli- 
gent conception formed of the progress of events. 
This prepossession of the critics for Mark could not 
fail to encourage the desire to construe the Gospel 
history un-Messianically. Mark is the Gospel of 
action rather than of speech. And, although on the 
one hand it is precisely in the speech of Jesus that 
indications of any un-Messianic or pre-Messianic frame 
of mind are most often looked for, yet on the other 
hand it is also recognized that precisely in the Gospel 
discourses the later Messianizing tendency must have 
found its easiest field of operation and left most of 
its deposits behind. So far as the Messianic conscious- 
ness finds expression in action, Mark stands, of course, 
on a line with the other Gospels, but actions are more 
subject to latitude of interpretation than words, so 
that the necessity of Messianic exegesis is less pressing 
in regard to them. 

Thus at the outset it became possible to consider 
‘Mark a less Messianic Gospel and to explain the 
difference between it and Matthew and Luke from a 
'progressive Messianizing of the tradition. And it was 
|but natural to carry the same principle one step further 
back. If Matthew and Luke are more outspokenly 
‘Messianic than Mark, what hinders from assuming 
‘that Mark is already more Messianic in character than 
an earlier stage of the tradition? And from this there 
‘was but one step to the theory that the whole Messianic 
representation of the earthly life of Jesus was an after- 
thought in the mind of the church. In this way it 
may be truly said that the preference for Mark, i. e., 
the hypothesis that Mark preserves the best memory 
of the actual course of Jesus’ life, has from the begin- 
ning played into the hands of the awakening skepticism 


| 
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in regard to the Messianic consciousness. From Volk- 
mar down to Nathaniel Schmidt the influence of this 
factor can be clearly traced. From a literary point of 
view this skepticism has simply followed the line of 
least resistance. 

To say that the course of Gospel criticism has thus 
invited the doubt or denial of the Messianic conscious- 
ness is not equivalent to saying that it actually 
supports or warrants this. Even on its own premises 
the criticism in question affords no real ground for 
questioning the reliability of the Gospel representation. 
Not at least so long as it pursues valid methods and 
lets itself be guided by objective principles. If the 
appearance of a real basis for skepticism has been 
created it is wholly due to the abandonment of such 
methods and the ignoring of such principles and the 
surrender of criticism to the most illegitimate subjec- 
tivistic impulses. 

Let us try briefly to realize what would be neces- 
sary in order to bear out the contention that the 
Messianic picture of Jesus is a later precipitate 
injected out of the belief of the church into the original 
un-Messianic history. In only one of two ways could 
this be validly accomplished. Either it ought to be 
shown, on the ground of criteria that have nothing to 
do with the Messianic question at all, that the Gospel 
tradition easily divides itself into an earlier and a later 
stratum, and then further be shown that this earlier 
stratum, separated from the rest without reflexion 
upon the Messianic problem, turns out entirely 
un-Messianic, whereas all the Messianic data happen 
to appear embedded in the other later stratum. Or, 
as a second means of reaching the same end, it should 
be made clear that there is one fixed dogmatic scheme 
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r principle of representation discoverable which will 
iniformly account for the subsequent intrusion of the 
lessianic material into the record, and the presence 
nd working of which are so palpable as to leave no 
oom for reasonable doubt concerning the provenience 
rom that unhistorical source of the entire mass of 
uch material. The second of these two possible modes 
f handling the question, which is associated with the 
ame of Wrede, we dismiss for the present because it 
2s led rather to agnosticism than to outright denial 
f the Messianic consciousness, so far as the evidence 
ff the Gospels is concerned, and therefore requires 
o be considered by itself and judged on its own 
nerits. 

Confining ourselves to the first mentioned possi- 
jility, we put the question whether, on the lines above 
ndicated, any argument seriously threatening the 
istoricity of the Messianic consciousness has been or 
an be constructed. ‘The answer to this must be a 
lecided negative. As is well known, long and careful 
fforts have been made by criticism to reduce our 
Synoptic Gospels to older sources. Whatever we may 
hink of the result of these efforts, as crystallized in the 
wo-document hypothesis, they can at least claim for 
hemselves a fair degree of objectivity, being based on 
bjective literary features of the documents in question 
ind sufficiently detached from the doctrinal issues 
nvolved. Here, then, it would seem, an opportunity 
s afforded for testing the theory that in an earlier 
tage the tradition was less pronouncedly Messianic 
han at the stage in which the Synoptics present it. 
3ut the opponents of the Messianic consciousness 
eveal no eagerness to avail themselves of this test. 
[he reason why is obvious. It is too plain that no 
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real support for their view can be expected from that 
quarter. 

As for Mark, it was originally thought, and is still 
thought by some, that here at least the development 
of events and ideas in the life of Jesus can still be 
traced, and that in so far this older source is less 
dogmatically Messianic than Matthew and Luke. Yet 
this, even if true, cannot alter the fact that Mark not 
only himself conceives of the Messianic consciousness 
as uniformly present and active in Jesus’ mind from 
the beginning, but that also the evolution, of which he, 
quite naively and unintentionally, is supposed to have 
preserved the memory, is not after all an un-Messianic 
process, but precisely an evolution at the end of which 
stands the fully matured Messianic idea as the firm 
possession of Jesus. ‘To get back to Mark, therefore, 
does not mean to get back of the Messianic tradition. 
Besides, this whole attitude of discrimination in favor 
of Mark as the more “historical” less “dogmatic” 
Gospel, and the reading of Mark’s account from the 
evolutionary point of view, have received a serious 
blow at the hands of Wrede. Whatever may be 
thought of the positive side of Wrede’s hypothesis, 
negatively he has at least demonstrated that there is 
no fundamental difference between Mark and the other 
Synoptics in point of pervasive, dogmatic Messianism, 
that, on the contrary, the source of this Messianic 
structure of the Gospels lies in Mark, and that all 
that has been discovered in Mark’s record of the 
genesis and development of the Messianic idea is not 
actually there, but has been read into it. 

What is true of Mark is true also of the othe 
source postulated by the two-document hypothesis, the 
so-called Logia. This Logia source, as reconstructed 
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| by such scholars as B. Weiss and Harnack, taken as 
:a whole and judged as to its underlying intent in the 
delineation of Jesus, is just as outspokenly Messianic 
:as the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, into which it has 
| been incorporated. If one will take pains to tabulate 
ithe evidence for the Messianic consciousness on the 
| basis, on the one hand, of Mark, and, on the other hand, 
‘of what Matthew and Luke have in common, discount- 
iing everything that is the peculiar property of either 
‘Matthew or Luke, the result will immediately show 
| how hopeless it is to seek by way of the two-document 
| hypothesis an approach to an earlier, less Messianized 
‘form of the tradition. 

So far then as we can objectively observe the 
‘process of the Gospel formation, the Messianic char- 
acter was ingrained in the material from the beginning. 
To say that the Messianizing transformation, which 
did not take place where the literary process lies open 
‘to observation, must have taken place in an earlier 
_stage where it is withdrawn from our sight is to appeal 
from the known to the unknown. Where it is 
attempted to make this plausible in the concrete all 
‘objectivity is lost sight of, and the unchecked caprice 
(of criticism is given free play. The method employed 
.—if the use of the word method in this connection be 
‘not a euphemism—is to eliminate the Messianic fea- 
‘tures in each instance separately without regard to 
common principle. It is a procedure of operating 
from case to case. Some detached phenomenon, that 
ean be interpreted as rendering a saying or incident 
suspected, is seized upon and the phenomena thus 
argued from vary in each case. With all due respect 
for the honest intent of the critics, one can hardly 
dismiss the suspicion that their judgment in many of 
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these cases is influenced by a preconceived antipathy 
to the Messianic idea; in other words, that in the last 
analysis not the Messianic element is ruled out because 
the passages offer just ground for doubting their 
authenticity, but the passages are suspected mainly 
because the Messianic idea appears in them. ‘The 
necessity of resorting to such various disconnected 
devices of reasoning in so many individual cases tends 
to destroy confidence in a theory that needs such 
support. Even granting that in each individual 
instance considered by itself some sort of case has been 
made out, yet the number of instances it is necessary 
to get rid of either by excision or eliminative exegesis 
is so disproportionately great as to cast discredit on 
the hypothesis. The argument breaks down by sheer 
weight of over-ingenious explanation. 

There is no critical warrant, then, for expunging 
the Messianic passages as a later accretion. The most 
conclusive proof of the unwarrantableness of such a 
procedure lies in the impossibility of carrying it 
through to the finish. If the Messianic conception of 
Jesus had been actually superimposed as a new 
stratum on the original story of Jesus, then there 
could be no serious difficulty in lifting it from the 
latter; a line of cleavage would be reached in the 
critical operation beyond which the remaining material 
proved free of all Messianic ingredients. This is not 
the case. The separating process reaches no natural 
end; once entered upon it is bound to go on till it has 
disorganized and destroyed the Gospel tradition for 
all historical purposes. The reason for this is that the 
union between the tradition and the Messianism is not 
geological but physiological; the Messiahship of Jesus 
belongs to the Gospel in virtue of the very birth of the 
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latter; it is like the blood or the soul, which no one 
ean take out of the body without inflicting death. 
After all the mass of evidence has been neutralized 
in one way or another by such mechanical treatment, 
one cannot read the remainder without a strong feeling 
that the Messianic spirit is still there, intangible per- 
_haps but none the less real. This intangible, imponder- 
-able evidence, which no critical knife is fine enough to 
/exscind, no critical scales are delicate enough to weigh, 
is perhaps even stronger in its convincing force than 
the direct and explicit Messianic deliverances. Jesus 
-appears in the Gospels not merely as occasionally 
bearing witness to His Messianic dignity, but as 
throughout silently presupposing it and making it the 
self-understood basis of the peculiar attitude He 
assumes toward His environment. In many instances, 
though none of the Messianic titles occur in the con- 
nection, He reveals a consciousness of unique great- 
ness, unique authority, and unique importance, for 
which nothing short of the Messianic category of self- 
classification can adequately account. He is more than 
Solomon, than Jonah, than John the Baptist himself, 
the greatest born of women. He assumes a sovereign 
attitude toward the Old Testament institutions in the 
face of the strictest belief in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, not hesitating to set aside what God has 
instituted. He is conscious of bringing something 
absolutely new, the new cloth, the new wine, of having 
come to cast a fire upon the earth, to kindle, as it 
were, the great conflagration that will introduce a new 
world. He sees Himself standing at the goal of 
history where all the lines of Old Testament revelation 
| converge; the work of God for Israel, and through 
‘Israel for the world, is focused in His Person. He 
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claims to be the supreme factor in deciding the fate 
of Israel as well as of individuals, so that His time 
is the critical time for all who come in contact with 
Him; acceptance of Him means acceptance of all, 
rejection of Him rejection of all. He has the right 
to ask men to follow Him even at the sacrifice of all 
other things. He relates the deeds of men to Himself, 
so that what is done to the poor, the sick, the prisoners, 
is done to Him. And all this without finding it 
necessary to say a word explicitly about the Messianic 
office. ‘This silence is more eloquent than any out- 
spoken affirmation could possibly be. And it con- 
stitutes that element in the Messianic texture of the 
Gospels which criticism cannot disturb without unravel- 
ing the entire fabric and making it fall to pieces. 

Wrede has from his own standpoint most strikingly 
shown this. According to him, the Messianic mystery 
is so closely interwoven with the whole account of Jesus 
already in Mark as to render it a hopeless task to 
attempt to pierce through it to the reality of Jesus’ 
life. This confession of the inevitableness of historical 
skepticism in regard to the Gospel history, when its 
Messianic aspect is discounted, is the strongest witness 
that can be borne to the organic inherence of the one 
in the other. What is not Messianic in the tradition 
is, historically speaking, a useless and negligible 
quantity. 

The view taken does not, of course, imply that all 
single utterances of Jesus, each taken by itself, neces- 
sarily contain a separate reference to or reflection of 
His Messianic consciousness. It would be plainly 
absurd to expect this. No official consciousness in any 
case is bound or likely to reveal itself at every point 


without exception. The question is simply whether the — 
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tenor of Jesus’ self-disclosure, as a whole and viewed 
in its specific character, attests the consciousness of 
Messiahship. Side by side with this, sayings may 
occur that are neutral in a Messianic aspect, simply 
because they belong to a plane not directly touched 
by the Messiahship. Jesus occasionally lays down 
general religious and moral maxims, such as might 
have been uttered at any time and under any circum- 
stances and are in so far independent of the historical 
situation He occupies. At this point perhaps the 
originality of Jesus has been unduly pressed by some. 
Such utterances may be called un-Messianic, provided 
only this term be not understood in the sense of 
exclusive of or antagonistic to the Messianic conscious- 
ness. ‘These do not, however, constitute the specific 
element in our Lord’s teaching; they are not what 
renders it new and unique. They might have been 
enunciated by some enlightened Jew of that period 
and were perhaps some of them actually proclaimed 
by earlier teachers. 

The matter would come to stand entirely different 
if something positively un-Messianic in the sense of 
anti-Messianic could be pointed out in the tradition. 
In that case a real dualism would appear to exist, 
and one or the other of the conflicting elements would 
have to be thrown out as unhistoric, unless one were 
prepared to place the contradiction in the mind of 
Jesus Himself, which, if the conflict concerned impor- 
tant aspects of His work and teaching, would be 
serious. It is urged by the opponents of the Messianic 

consciousness that a dualism of this kind palpably 
exists between the ethico-religious utterances of Jesus 
_ representing so important a part of His teaching, and 
the Messianic self-estimate that finds expression in 
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another part of that teaching as recorded by the 
tradition. The objection, it will be observed, is 
of a psychological nature. Difficulty is experienced 
in believing that in the same mind two so 
divergent ideals as the ethico-religious one and the 
Messianic one can have co-existed. Holtzmann, while 
not himself yielding to this impression, has strikingly 
voiced it in the following sentence: “One feels as if 
over the fair fields of a world of wholesome moral 
renewal there suddenly began to blow out of regions 
far removed from all actuality a scorching withering 
blast of oriental frenzy, and that this, more than aught 
else, has invited the various efforts, entitled to serious 
consideration, to cut out the Messianic idea as a 
diseased foreign body from the otherwise healthful 
organism of the life of Jesus and hence also to cut it 
out from the frame of His preaching.” 

The Jesus thus thought religiously and ethically 
incapable of harboring within Himself the Messianic 
consciousness is the Jesus of the Sermon on the Mount, 
the great religious genius, the sublime self-forgetful 
altruist, who puts all His interest into the questions 
of the subjective spiritual life of man and ignores all 
questions lying aside of this one thing needful. There 
is also, some feel, too much self-consciousness and 
sense of self-importance connected with the Messianic 
office to go naturally with the ethical idealism ascribed 
to Jesus. Professor Schmidt in his book on The 
Prophet of Nazareth gives expression to this aspect 
of the matter. In commenting on the passage, 
Matthew 11:27, where Jesus declares that all things 
were delivered to Him of the Father, and that no one 
knows the Father but the Son, this writer observes: — 


‘Lehrbuch der Neutestamentlichen Theologie, 2d ed., I, p. 308. 
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“Such an utterance is out of harmony with the 
admittedly genuine sayings of Jesus and casts an 
undeserved reflection upon His character * * *. 
How can the gentle teacher * * * be supposed 
to have imagined Himself possessed of all knowledge 
and regarded all other men as ignorant of God?” 
That is to say, it is in the last analysis the humility 
of Jesus, as the author apprehends it, that protests 
against His Messiahship. He could not be a perfect 
character and make such claims for Himself. Finally, 
in a mind constituted like the religious mind of Jesus, 
every preoccupation with the fantastic problems of 
Messianic eschatology would not only be misplaced 
but bound to impair in the end the delicacy of the 
spiritual texture. 

One cannot help feeling that in the antagonism to 
the Messianic consciousness, when asserted on such 
ground, there is something that, judged from the stand- 
point of consistency and loyalty to an ideal, deserves 
appreciation. It is in no small degree the sense of love 
and allegiance to the figure of Jesus as it lives in the 
mind of such writers that impels them to doubt and deny 


what they feel to be dangerous to their own religious 


conviction concerning the perfection of the Saviour. 
The reverence for Jesus reflected in this attempt to 
uphold at all odds the ideal harmony and purity of 
His inward mind stands, whatever its scientific merit 
or demerit may be, higher than the cold impartiality 
that professes itself unconcerned about any loss of 
character Jesus may suffer at the hands of modern 


investigators. We ourselves should be loath to sacri- 


- fice the purity and delicacy of J esus’ subjective ethical © 
| and religious life to anything, even to so important 


j 
| 


a thing as His Messianic consciousness. But all this 
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cannot close our eyes to the fact that the conflict 
supposed to exist at this point is not inherent in the 
Gospel record itself, but imported into it through the 
preconceived “liberal” interpretation of Jesus. It is 
only when, owing to this preconception, the ethics 
and religion of Jesus are seen through the modern 
“liberal” spectrum that the colors become inharmonious 
with those of the Messiahship. As Schweitzer has so 
strikingly pointed out, this liberal, one-sidedly ethical 
Jesus, the so-called “historical Jesus,” is not really the 
product of objective critical investigation. From the 
outset He has had to serve a purpose in the propaganda 
and defense of “liberal” ideas, and in order to do this 
He was made to put on the armor of the party that 
enlisted Him. The “liberals” in the end became unable 
to see in Jesus anything alse but the reflex of their 
own cherished opinions. Like a Nemesis, Schweitzer 
observes, this inability has pursued their whole investi- 
gation and treatment of the subject. They became 
more and more obsessed with the idea that they had a 
mission to perform in writing the life of Jesus. They 
had to defend the originality of Jesus. But in reality 
they were engaged in a desperate struggle to reconcile 
the modern religious spirit with the spirit of the Jesus 
of the Gospels. | 

All, therefore, that is needed to meet this charge 
of dualism between the ethical and the Messianic 
aspirations of the traditional Jesus is a new and 
historically more correct reading of the Gospel ethic. 
If we take our Lord’s ethical teaching in a specific 
sense as a sharply defined historical phenomenon, then 
it ought not to be difficult to see that there is nothing 
in it that does not derive its peculiar character from 
His consciousness of Messiahship. Its differentiating 
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‘feature lies in its Messianic complexion. His contem- 
)poraries felt this better than the “liberal” theologians 
‘feel it. They recognized that His teaching was in 
sauthority and not like that of the scribes. It were a 
‘mistake to find in this merely the contrast between 
tthe rabbinical appeal to tradition and the authoritative 
‘mode of speech of the prophet. Much more than this 
iis involved. The authority of Jesus far transcends 
tthe self-assurance with which the greatest prophet 
pmight have claimed the identification of his word with 
tthe word of God. Our Lord speaks not only as 
sauthoritative but as sovereign in the sphere of ethics. 
'We feel that His authority in the world of teaching 
irests on His sovereignty in the world of things. He 
‘did not come to propound a new system of ethics as a 
thinker or a moral genius, but to summon into being 
-a new realm of moral and religious realities, even the 
\[Kingdom of God. He stands and speaks out of the 
rmidst of a great redemptive movement of which He 
|Himself is the central and controlling factor. 

In this profound sense the Messianic consciousness 
junderlies all the high idealism of our Lord’s ethics and 
salone renders it historically intelligible. Not the hold- 
ling up of a high standard in the abstract, not the 
preaching that men should be sons of God and perfect 
sas the Father in Heaven and lovers of their neighbors, 
ibut the silent assumption that all this has now become 
jpossible, and is now about to be realized in a great 
sepoch-making crisis—this is the ethical aspect of the 
iGospels that cannot be duplicated elsewhere. We 
motice it in the Sermon on the Mount, not only at the 
iclose, where our Lord represents Himself as in the 
[Day of Judgment deciding the destiny of men on the 
ee of their relation to Himself, but equally at the 
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beginning, where He links to the fundamental spiritual 
requirements the absolute eschatological promise— 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven, they shall see God, 
they shall be satisfied with righteousness. Viewed in 
this light the beatitudes are just as Messianic as the 
parable of the wise and foolish builders. 

And the test can be made everywhere else. We 
have no groups of sayings of our Lord from which 
the Messianic spirit thus defined is absent, no tradition- 
material in which He appears divested of this sover- 
eign attitude. His ethical teaching, when rightly 
interpreted, instead of furnishing an objection to the 
historicity of the Messianic consciousness, proves the 
most convincing witness in its favor. It forms no 
exception to the rule that in the Gospels the Messianic 
element is not merely prominent but truly ubiquitous 
and pervasive in its influence. 


Princeton, New JERSEY. 


THE SCIENCE OF PRAYER 
(FIRST PAPER) 


THEORETICAL 


By Rey. Arsert Crarke Wycxorr, Pastor of the Reformed Church, 


Spring Valley, New York 


fuis title alone may suggest to many minds a hopeless 
ittempt to join together what our age has so effectu- 
lly put asunder—science and prayer. Can you not 
serceive, asks the modern mind, that prayer is alto- 
vether a prescientific proposition ? 

From this viewpoint it must be regarded as one 
»f the historical forerunners of science, its ‘‘voice” 
rrying in the cosmic wilderness: “Prepare ye the 
vay. During the long dark ages that preceded the 
nirth of the modern era it was the function of prayer 
‘o furnish that indispensable bond of union which, 
‘hrough some medium, must exist between the Creator, 
he creature, and the universe. Before the dawn of 
he scientific age the gods or God were regarded as 
n absolute and direct control of all things. This 
rontrol they exercised arbitrarily according to their 
»wn will and pleasure. Man’s only resource was, by 
neans of prayer expressed in gift or sacrifice or direct 
vetition, to invoke the help of these controlling deities 
or Deity. Under this view prayer naturally became a 
nost important function. It alone held all possibilities 
n its hands. 
_ But just as soon as modern science made its 
\ppearance the whole situation was instantly changed. 


f established an entirely different relationship between 
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the Creator, the creature, and the universe. By it 
man was placed in direct control of a rational universe 
governed by inviolate and unchangeable laws; and 
God, if He insists upon recognition, may be regarded 
as being somewhere on the other side of the process, 
remotely responsible for it all. It is easy to see how 
this new viewpoint destroys the very necessity for 
prayer. Its successor has arrived, and with true 
humility of spirit it ought to emulate its historical 
prototype and, placing its hands in blessing upon this 
younger child of destiny, gracefully retire from the 
scene with the words: It must increase but I must 
decrease. 

Though we may feel that science was never 
designed to supersede prayer, yet it cannot be denied 
by anyone familiar with its progress that this is what 
it has practically done. As science has increased. its 
influence prayer has decreased; wherever science has 
won full sway prayer seems to have lost its right of 
way. 

At first, science only drove it out of the natural 
world. With patronizing generosity natural scientists 
like Professor Tyndall explained that they did not 
contend for the extinction of prayer but only for its 
displacement from the natural world. They were 
perfectly willing to grant it unrestricted sway within 
the spiritual world, for that was not their field. But 
from the days of Spinoza it has been apparent that 
this realm also must sooner or later fall under the 
dominion of science, and when this takes place prayer 
will have to experience the same fate here as elsewhere. 
We of to-day are witnessing the struggle of prayer 
with psychology for its very life. A frank statement 
of the purpose of psychology, as given by one of its 
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most extreme writers, is found in Professor Leuba’s 
900k, A Psychological Study of Religion.’ 

With the conquest of this, the spiritual realm, by 
»sychology, the victory of science will be complete. 
it has moved successively through cosmology, biology, 
sociology, and, according to the teaching in most of 
eur universities, through psychology; and in each 
eealm it has practically succeeded in eliminating prayer 
as a necessary working force. Professor Fosdick, in 
ais little book, The Meaning of Prayer, sums up the 
Lituation as follows: ‘Modern skepticism has done all 
that it could to make prayer unreasonable. It has 
viewed the world as a machine, regular as an auto- 
maton, uncontrollable as sunrise. It has made what- 
syer God there is a prisoner in the laws of his own 
world, powerless to assist his children. It has denied 
“verything that makes prayer possible.” ‘This descrip- 
tion is not an exaggeration. And if we are honest 
ve have to acknowledge that this skepticism is the 
thild of modern science—whether legitimate or not is 
seyond the question. Both scientists themselves and 
those who have fallen under the spell of their point 
of view frankly confess that, in spite of every resolve 
‘o the contrary, in spite of the protest of their entire 
religious nature, their faith in prayer and their prac- 
tice of prayer have declined in direct proportion to 
their unqualified acceptance of the fundamental postu- 
sates of this new world viewpoint. 

Professor James puts the matter this way: “The 
Sod whom science recognizes must be a God of 
aniversal laws exclusively, a God who does a whole- 


1An account of this development is contained in two articles in The Bible 
+ eee The Theologian Among the Psychologists, March, 1915, and The 
hilosopher Among the Psychologists, April, 1915. 
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sale, and not a retail business. He cannot accommo- 
date his processes to the convenience of individuals.” 
When we come to psychology Professor James says: 
“The devout man tells you that in the solitude of his 
room or of the fields he still feels the divine presence, 
that inflowings of help come in reply to his prayers, 
and that sacrifices to this unseen reality fill him with 
security and peace. Pure anachronism! says the 
survival-theory; anachronism for which deanthropo- 
morphization of the imagination is the remedy 
required.”* Perhaps the best description of the pro- 
found change which modern science has wrought in 
man’s attitude toward the Creator and the creation is 
given by Professor Kucken in these words: “Instead 
of patiently resigning himself to the irrationality of 
existence, he courageously declares war upon it, and 
in the success which attends his efforts becomes inspired 
with an exultant self-confidence. At the same time 
he learns to despise all waiting on supernatural aid. 
For his successes have not been due to any miraculous 
intervention; they have been won little by little through 
his own exertions, and he has the right to be proud 
of them.” . 

The influence of this modern scientific point of view 
has been irresistible. Every functioning institution in 
society has been caught by its spell and has yielded to 
its domination. The church even, both consciously 
and unconsciously, has been forced to accept its posi- 
tion, and with it has permitted prayer to be driven 
into the background. 

For a long time no apparently serious consequences 
from this substitution of science for prayer manifested 

*The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 494. 


‘Ibid., p. 498. 
*Can We Still Be Ohristians? pp. 41, 42. 
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themselves. ‘To be sure, man’s center of interest was 
shifted, his point of emphasis on things was changed, 
und his activities began to be directed along entirely 
different lines. As Professor Eucken suggests, life’s 
eenter of gravity was now placed outside of religion 
mstead of within it. Yet everything seemed to be 
making for a better condition of things; endeavor had 
it last become practical and results tangible. All that 
aas been lost through prayer is more than made up 
ro us by science. 

~ Occasionally a prophet with statesmanlike insight 
would lift up his solitary voice and point out the 
langers of such a one-sided development, but his words 
vould go unheeded. The world was too busy to listen 
ind too confident to care. Away back in 1829 Carlyle 
attered these penetrating words: “The deep, strong 
rry of all civilized nations,—a cry which everyone now 
fees must and will be answered, is: Give us a reform 
of Government! * * * It is no longer the moral, 
eeligious, spiritual condition of the people which is 
pur concern, but their physical, practical, economic 
condition as regulated by public laws. ‘Thus is the 
Body-politic more than ever worshiped and tendered; 
put the Soul-politic less than ever. * * * Men 
ire guided by their self-interests. Good government 
3 a good balancing of these.” 

After a while, however, society began to show signs 
that something was radically wrong. Men started out 
m the trail of the “world unrest.” But no one placed 
iis finger upon the root of the trouble with more 
securacy than Professor Eucken. Just one year 
eefore the war broke out, speaking in America, he 
i Stier this prophecy: “The same principles which 


| 
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govern individuals are extending to the social groups 
and entire nations; self-interest is the single rule of 
action, the moral solidarity of mankind is relaxed and 
dissolved. The danger is imminent that the end may 
be a war of all against all (bellum omniwm contra 
omnes).”” In these words he touches upon the very 
points which Carlyle, almost a century ago, called to 
the peoples’ attention. But Professor Eucken is so 
wrought up over the certain outcome of this trend of 
affairs that he simply lays aside the robe of the 
professor and puts on the gown of the preacher and 
begins to preach. One lecture he significantly entitles 
Back to Religion. Another book he publishes with the 
title, Can We Still Be Christians? The burden of his 
message is well summed up in these words: “In all 
deeper souls to-day is stirring a demand for an inner 
uplift of human nature, for a new idealism. And this 
demand will necessarily have to seek an alliance with 
religion. No matter how many opponents religion 
may still encounter, nevertheless, stronger than all 
opponents, stronger even than all intellectual difficul- 
ties, is the necessity of the spiritual self-preservation 
of humanity and of man. Out of the very resistance 
to the menace of annihilation will proceed elemental 
forces,—which are the strongest thing in the world.” 

Both Carlyle and Eucken were keen enough to 
perceive that when modern civilization attempted to 
make science a complete substitute for religion and 
interested itself in the one to the exclusion of the 
other it was simply preparing the way for catastrophe. 
The magnificent structure of modern civilization was 
being built upon the sands, and its downfall was 


TBack to Religion, p. 18. 
*Ibid., p. 28. 
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inevitable. Mutterings of approaching calamity were 
being heard on all sides, but no one could ever have 
conceived of the full sweep of its reach as it has 
gradually engulfed the whole world in its whirlpool. 
Dr. Thompson puts it well in these words: 

Turbulent, crimson, white-lipped with rage 

The flood of an awful year is 

Tossing the kingdoms and thrones of men 

And blasting our world with fear. 

Even in those parts of the world where the actual 
horrors of war are not yet present uncertainty and 
insecurity exist, such as never before have been felt. 
No one knows what may happen. The foundations 
have collapsed; that in which humanity put all her 
trust has proven unequal to the emergency. We are 
learning a much needed lesson, but at a terrible price. 
Professor Eucken sums up the situation as follows: 
“We are becoming to-day more and more conscious 
of the pettiness and hopelessness of the merely natural- 
istic culture. We are not so easily deceived by those 
empty phrases about human greatness and dignity 
which intoxicated the imagination of earlier times. 


_* * * We are feeling ourselves so annoyingly, 


obstrusively enveloped by the pettily human, the ‘all 
too human,’ so wearied and oppressed by it, that the 
deeper minds among us are seized with an intense 
dislike for it all and a strong desire to be free from 
it. * * * The merely humanistic culture has, in 
the course of the world’s history, been subjected to the 
test of experience and has failed to stand the test. 
Its own development has been the means of its out-_ 


living itself and, becoming exhausted, has indeed 


revealed its insurmountable limitations.” 


*Can We Still Be Christians? p. 73. 
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Even the denatured religion which was the proud 
intellectual product of this complacent, self-confident, 
scientific age has turned out to be utterly inadequate 
to cope with the situation. Professor Kucken has not 
put the matter any too strongly when he thus describes 
things: “The more we reflect on the situation and the 
more earnestly we seek for some stable support, the 
more clearly do we perceive that we are in the midst. 
of a spiritual crisis, a crisis more acute and more far- 
reaching than any other age of history has passed 
through.’” 

It is a striking feature of this unparalleled crisis 
that it is forcing nations and individuals instinctively 
to turn for help to those very elemental forces which 
have been described as “the strongest thing in the 
world.” And it is not misrepresenting the situation 
to designate the outstanding elemental force to which 
all are turning, as to no other, as that type of 
religion the soul and essence of which is prayer. ‘Thus 
we are now beholding the strange anomaly of a once 
self-sufficient and self-confident world forced to its 
knees, like Lincoln, by the sheer consciousness that it 
has nowhere else to go. 

It would seem as though this instinctive turning 
of the world back to God would settle our problem. 
But in reality it only serves to bring it to a more acute 
crisis. For the world which now feels that it must 
pray—finds that it cannot. The inner religious nature 
struggles to assert itself, it chafes under its present 
intellectual limitations, it demands its right to render 
its share of assistance in the fight for self-preservation, — 
it flings every other consideration to the winds, it 
determines in its desperation that it will pray. But 
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when upon its knees it is full-fronted by the uncom- 
promising sovereignty of the modern point of view 
which, even in this holy and fatal moment, with relent- 
less hand chokes back the rising prayer until it dies 
upon the lips. 

This is the appalling situation in which the modern 
religious world finds itself. It is rapidly becoming 
intolerable. How shall we gain deliverance from the 
body of this death? Are we again to be forced back 
upon the old dilemma of sacrificing our intellectual 
life to save our prayer life, or of sacrificing our prayer 
life to save our intellectual life? Once this was the 
only way out. But this method has been tried and has 
failed. It does violence to an indispensable factor in 
our nature. ‘The new conception of the unity of the 
mental life makes it impossible for either of these 
alternatives ever again to hope to become, to any great 
degree, separately controlling. Pray-ers when they 
ignore or defy the legitimate claims of science are 
attempting to make God fight against Himself. 
Science has gained altogether too firm a hold upon 
this age to be discredited. We are bound to it by a 
‘thousand ties. Its sphere is as valid as any other. 
Professor Stratton indicates the new trend along this 
line in these words: “The course of events points to 
the time when disregard of common knowledge and 
intelligence will seem as repugnant to the religious 
mind as disregard of common morals. As religion was 
long separated from man’s duty to one’s fellows, so 
separation of knowledge into secular and sacred is long 
gone. Science will become a part of religion, and then 
it will be required of us to repent of our ignorance 
and fallacious thought as now of theft or slander.’” 


The Psychology of the Religious Life, p. 356. 
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It is interesting to note that what Professor 
Stratton prophesies is already slowly working its way 
into the common thought of our time. Winston 
Churchill in his last novel, The Far Country, actually 
makes his socialist character, Krebs, put this very 
thought into expression when, in reply to Paret’s ques- 
tion about the scientific point of view doing away with 
religion, he answers: “The scientific point of view 1s 
the religious point of view, * * * because it’s the 
only self-respecting point of view. I can’t believe that 
God intended to make a creature who would not 
ultimately weigh his beliefs with his reason instead of 
accepting them blindly. That’s immoral, if you like— 
especially in these days.” 

But this question is no longer one-sided. While 
the rights of the intellect and of reason are being © 
insisted upon, those of religion and prayer are also— 
unhesitatingly asserted. The time is soon coming when | 
science will no longer dare to claim to be scientific, 
and at the same moment contemptuously treat religion | 
and prayer. For they can no longer be regarded as 
negligible factors in the life of the individual and 
society. As a simple pragmatist, Professor James 
claims: “Our testing of religion by practical common 
sense and the empirical method, leave it in possession 
of its towering place in history. Economically, the 
saintly group of qualities are indispensable to the 
world’s welfare.” “The best fruits of religious expe- | 
rience are the best things history has to show.’ 
“Prayer * * * is the very soul and essence of 
religion, * * * Wherever this interior prayer is 


2p, 484, 
The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 377. 
“Ibid,, p. 259. 
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lacking there is no religion.”" Then in another place 
he adds: “The genuineness of religion is thus indis- 
solubly bound up with the question whether the 
prayerful consciousness be or be not deceitful. The 
conviction that something is genuinely transacted in 
this consciousness is the very core of living religion.’”” 
Here we have two indispensable factors of the 
very nature which God has given us demanding simply 
just and fair recognition of their respective functions. 
Lo slight, to ignore either is to sin against this God- 
given nature. For this reason we of to-day realize 
that the solution of our problem must involve some 
harmonious adjustment of their respective rights. 
Fifty years ago Drummond, with characteristic 
insight, insisted upon this very thing. He put the 
problem after this fashion: ‘What is required, there- 
fore, to draw science and religion together again— 
for they began the centuries hand in hand—is the 
disclosure of the naturalness of the  supernatural.’” 
The thing for which Drummond here strove, the draw- 
ing together of science and religion, was fundamentally 
‘important. His mistake was in beginning at the 
‘wrong end of the problem and attempting to make 
‘the lesser include the greater. This attempt was 
‘simply premature, science was not as yet far enough 
|advanced to warrant such an undertaking. Now, how- 
}ever, we have reached the point where we can no longer 
avoid it. Strangely enough fifty years of development 
im science forces us just to reverse Drummond’s 
principle. Instead of science disclosing to us in the 
| coat century the naturalness of the supernatural, 


%The Varieties of Religious Experience, p, 464, 
WIbid,, p. 466. 
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it is showing us the supernaturalness of the natural, 
not simply the operation of natural laws in the 
spiritual world but rather the operation of spiritual 
laws in the natural world. This is a vastly different 
proposition. It eliminates all the objections which 
were rightly brought against Drummond’s limited and 
dangerous mechanical theory, and at the same time 
it provides ample room for the presence of all those 
mysterious factors upon which science, philosophy, and 
religion are now insisting. 

The unique phase of this new development is that, 
not religion, but modern philosophy and _ science 
together are forcing upon our reluctant world this 
point of view. Of all times this is the one in which 
we can least afford to make the fatal blunder of 
ignoring or fighting them. Our only hope rests in 
appropriating their assured results and converting 
them to the use of religion. For from this source 
alone can come the great constructive forces which 
will enable us successfully to rehabilitate religion and 
prayer. ‘The closing words of last year’s study in 
these departments are again in point: “It can be said 
that one of the unquestioned results of the scientific 
and philosophical activities of this new century has 


been to convince those who are ‘Christians in the | 


traditional sense of the word’ that science and meta- 
physics are not the enemies but the allies of their 
beliefs.” 

Those who are keeping in close touch with the 
modern tendencies in philosophy and science are wit- 
nessing most interesting modifications of some of the 
early and immature conclusions which partial knowl- 
edge made ineyitable. And that which concerns us is 


The Bible Magazine, May, 1915, p. 470. 
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that these modifications occur at the very points where 


philosophy and science came most violently into con- 
flict with religion and prayer. The general principles 
of the modern point of view stand unrefuted, but their 
character has been so altered that they cease longer 
to be antagonistic. The destructive scientific Saul, 
who went forth breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against religion, has been converted into an 
apostle. 

Five distinct, though related, developments have 
contributed toward this conversion. We must have 
them all before us. 

First. The new scientific view of matter. Mr. 
Balfour well says: “We now know too much about 
matter to be materialists. ‘The philosophical difficulties 
in the way of accepting a materialistic world-system 
are notorious—at least to philosophers.”” The one 
elemental substance for which the early Greek philo- 
sophers so eagerly sought has been transformed into 
an intangible spiritual force. And now it looks as 
though the one indestructible element of matter for 
which science has long been seeking as it passed from 


' size, shape, weight, mass, impenetrability, will also take 


refuge in a like intangible form called “electric 
charge” or something akin thereto. And this is “some- 
thing about which our senses tell us nothing.” 
Second. Psychology now comes forward and 
shakes our confidence even in the things which we do 
see, those very things upon which science has so con- 
fidently relied as unquestioned facts. Not only, we 


are told, is the object we perceive vastly different in 


| 
| 


its nature from what it seems, but the very act of 
perceiving is itself fraught with a thousand new and 


*Theism and Humanism, p. 52. 
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unexpected perils. No one puts this poimt more 
clearly than Mr. Balfour when he says: “Experience 
is no longer the immediate apprehension of fact; it is 
the transmission of a message conveyed from the 
object to the percipient by relays of material messen- 
gers. As to how the transmission is effected explana- 
tions vary with the growth of science. They have 
been entirely altered more than once since the modern 
era began, and with each alteration they become more 
complicated. They depend, not on one branch of 
science only, but on many. Newtonian astronomy, 
solar physics, the theory of radiation, the optical 
properties of the atmosphere, the physiology of vision, 
the psychology of perception, and I daresay many 
other branches of research, have to be drawn upon: 
and all this to tell us what it is we see, and how it 
is we come to see it.” | 
Third. Another discovery which seriously shatters 
our peculiar faith in science is the realization that she 
can no longer lay claim to her oft-boasted disinterest- 
edness. For we now find that science is not an 
unprejudiced investigator of facts, but hopelessly and 
helplessly biased. Nowhere is this truth more admir- 
ably brought out than by Mr. Balfour in his chapter 
on Tendencies of Scientific Belief. He even goes so 
far as to accuse science of refusing to accept facts 
when they are before her if they do not fit into certain 
categories. He says: “There are some answers, for 
example, which we refuse to take from experiment and 
observation. I have already referred to one such case 
in connection with causation. No man of science can 
be provoked, by any seeming irregularities, into sup- 
posing that the course of nature is subject to lapses 
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from the rule of perfect uniformity.” 'Then he makes 
this further assertion: ‘There are other beliefs, or 
kinds of beliefs, of the most far-reaching importance 
which have almost exactly similar characteristics. 
They anticipate evidence, they guide research, and in 
some shape or other they turn out to be true.” 

Here we are face to face with a most amazing 
revelation. All of this we had expected to be true 
of the religious mind, but this was the one point upon 
which science rested her claim of superior authority. 
She was free and untrammeled in her investigations. 
Yet the evidence against science at this point is 
irrefutable. And Mr. Balfour explains it in this way: 
“If ‘a power that makes for truth’ be required to 
justify our scientific faith, we must surely count our- 
selves as theists.” 

Fourth. The modern mind will not even allow 
science free scope in the realm of biology. Here 
evolution itself brings on the issue against the older 
position. Professor Eucken claims: “The reluctant 
recognition of spiritual necessities can only strengthen 
the conviction that more is working within humanity 


- than is derived from man as he actually exists.”” From 


the beginning to the end of his book, Can We Still Be 
Christians? he lays perpetual emphasis upon this one 
fact. And so also M. Bergson throughout his Creative 


ce 


Evolution is trying to prove the presence of “an 


‘internal push, that carries life by more and more 


complex forms to higher and higher destinies.”” Like 


Mr. Balfour, when M. Bergson comes to define this 


21Theism and Humanism, p, 220. 

2Jbid., p. 222. 

4Ibid., p. 240. 
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“mysterious principle’ he is driven back to that 
which may lead the way to theism. So he says: “The 
life force which we find in every living thing must 
have come from a source. ‘That source is unceasing, 
life, action, freedom. You may call it God.” 

Fifth. When, now, we step over from the realm 
of causation to that of cognition we find philosophy 
also uniting with science in repudiating the older con- 
clusions. What psychology insists upon in percep- 
tion, what biology insists upon in evolution, that 
philosophy insists upon in cognition. It challenges 
the intellect’s claim to be the sole medium through 
which truth is obtained. Since the days of Kant the 
intellect has vainly struggled to regain its old-time 
supremacy. Dr. McGiffert in his The Rise of Modern 
Religious Ideas puts this change in these words: 
“Kant’s greatest significance lay in his break with 
this age-long prejudice, and his recognition of the 
equal rights of the emotions and voluntary side of 
man’s nature. * * * The recognition of this 
marks perhaps the profoundest difference between 
our own age and the eighteenth and _ earlier 
centuries.” 

Out of this Kantian break with the old point of 
view, pragmatism gradually grew, and from it the 
newer philosophy. ‘To-day the intellect shares only 
partial honors in the search for truth.” At this time 
it will suffice to indicate the grounds upon which this 
position rests. M. Bergson claims: “The intellect is 
characterized by a natural inability to comprehend 
life. * * * Instinct, on the contrary, is molded on 


**Quoted from Dr. Rundall’s Humanity at the Crossroads. 

7p, 143. 

8A full study of this new philosophical position will be found in The Bible 
Magazine for April and May, 1915. 
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the very form of life.” Professor EKucken suggests: 
‘Does our whole spiritual life begin and end with 
thought? It is possible that the transition from decep- 
tive appearance of the senses to the truth of thought 
itself demands an act on the part of the whole man, 
an act lying outside of the region of mere thought.’” 
And Professor James joins in right along the same 
line when he says: “The science of religions * * * 
would forever have to confess, as every science con- 
fesses, that the subtlety of nature flies beyond it, and 
that its formulas are but approximations. * * * 
There is in the living act of perception always some- 
thing that glimmers and twinkles and will not be 
caught, and for which reflection comes too late.” 

We have now before us five revolutionary develop- 
ments which, moving in converging lines, completely 
undermine the basic principles upon which the early 
opposition of modern philosophy and science to prayer 
rested. Prayer has no longer any fears of science 
and her facts, for the very existence of science itself 
depends upon the same mysterious functions operating 
within human personality as do religion and prayer. 
The fate of modern science is indissolubly bound up 
with that of religion. This new light suddenly flashes 
out upon our modern Saul as he journeys toward 
Damascus, and blinded by its radiance he becomes 
aware that he is fighting against the very Truth he 
thought he was so loyally serving. In humble con- 
trition we now hear him asking: “What wilt thou 
have me to do?” As in the past, so also to-day, the 
fate of the future hangs upon whether or not the 
present-day disciples will be big enough in spirit to 


2Creative Evolution, p. 165, 
%Main Currents of Modern Thought, p. 41. 
31The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 456, 457. 
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open the circle of their friendship and admit this Saul. 
Has modern Damascus an Ananias who will go to 
him and putting his hands upon him call him “Brother 
Saul”? Has modern Jerusalem a Barnabas who is 
courageous enough to take him by the hand and bring 
him to the apostles and declare to them that he has 
seen the Lord in the way and that he has spoken 
to him? If so, then this Saul may become a mighty 
Paul and our greatest apostle to the Gentiles without. 
He seems to be the chosen vessel of the Lord to win 
this outside world. In just those quarters where the 
modern point of view has been sympathetically 
received it has been put in line to render invaluable 
aid. ‘Two instances will give us a glimpse of the way 
this works out. 

Take evolution, for example; it has rendered an 
indispensable service. One puts it in this way: 
“Science had pushed the Deists’ God farther and 
farther away, and at the moment when it seemed as if 
He would be thrust out altogether, Darwinism 
appeared and under the guise of a foe did the work 
of a friend. It has conferred upon philosophy and 
religion an inestimable benefit by showing us that we 
must choose between two alternatives. Either God is 
everywhere present in nature, or he is nowhere. * * * 
It seems as if in the providence of God the mission 
of modern science was to bring home to our unmeta- 
physical ways of thinking the great truth of divine 
immanence in creation, which is not less essential to 
the Christian idea of God than to a philosophical 
view of nature.” 

But the most strategic service is that which 
psychology is just beginning to render. Mr. Balfour 
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says: “Descartes rests the belief in science on a belief 
in God. I rest the belief in God on a belief in 
science.” Of course this is not what Mr. Balfour 
actually does. For he frankly confesses that his science 
often fails him at the very place where he needs it 
most. ‘The position of this paper is a fusion of these 
two positions. What Descartes postulates we find 
rooted in psychology; what Mr. Balfour asserts with- 
out scientific backing we find psychology, through its 
biological and preferential functions of the mind, 
occasioning. 

The scientific mind is instantly challenged by such 
terms as “inevitable beliefs’ and “common sense” to 
trace them back to their origin. It is at this point 
we feel the weakness of Mr. Balfour’s position. He 
himself seems to be one of those “spoilt children of 
fortune who have made discoveries in advance of evi- 
dence, and in spite of method.” He deserves great 
credit for standing so courageously for his doctrines 
of Inspiration and Providence in the face of such 
» great odds, and without more tangible support at vital 
points. To do this he placed heavy burdens upon the 
shoulders of “inevitable beliefs” and ‘common sense.” 
To him there was no other course open. And his 
faith is the best possible illustration of the very thing 
for which he contends. To-day, however, we have 
additional psychological data which relieve us of these 
burdens at just the place where relief was most 
imperatively demanded. 

The naturalistic theory of functional psychology 

_ which started out to prove humanity a self-contained, 
- self-sufficient, self-developing organism, has met its 
_ doom. It based its stupendous undertaking upon the 
: 
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assumption that the fundamental functions of all life, 
mind included, are nutrition and reproduction. ‘This 
theory might have continued its undisputed progress 
had not this unexpected question brought it to a stand- 
still: “What is mind about when it seeks food and 
regulates reproduction?” The psychological phases 
of this question are discussed in a most illuminating 
article by Professor Coe in The Psychological Review 
for March, 1915, under the title, A Proposed Classifi- 
cation of Mental Functions. Professor Coe points 
out that the moment the border-line is crossed, even in 
the realm of biological functions, into the sphere where 
self-conscious human beings are under consideration, 
the physical instincts of hunger and reproduction 
become immediately controlled by mind. And just as 
soon as mind begins to direct these instincts they 
become stimuli for social and cultural attainments 
which are as far removed from the primitive instincts 
of hunger and reproduction as science, art, music, 
morality, and religious experience. 

It is with this very problem that Mr. Balfour is 
struggling when he asks: “Why should faculties 
‘designed’ only to help primitive man, or his animal 
progenitors, successfully to breed and feed, be fitted 
to solve philosophical problems so useless and so 
remote? Why, indeed, do such problems occur to us? 
Why do we long for their solution?” Professor 
EKucken takes up this same problem and this is his 
answer: “The only life that is life in the genuine 
sense is that which becomes ensouled through growth 
of an independent inward world. That this life does 
not remain a mere vague outline is shown both by its 
development in particular directions, e. g., those of 
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the good, the true, and the beautiful, and by the forma- 
tion of well-defined departments of life, such as we 
find in science, art, law and economics, and so on. 
* * * They do not originate with finite man, but 
rather ennoble man’s nature, show more in him than 
was suspected, set it in new contexts, give it new move- 
ments and contents) * * * It can never be 
merely a product of man himself. We are obliged 
rather to see in it some cosmic movement. * * * 
There must be a spiritual life superior to man, which 
can, however, disclose itself to him, and become 
actually his own being.’” 

What Mr. Balfour wonders about, and what Pro- 
fessor Eucken asserts, we find Professor Coe explain- 
ing to us. This group of “preferential functions of 
the mind” is a new and almost unexplored psycho- 
logical continent. But it is so rich in possibilities for 
our immediate study that we must glance at it. Pro- 
fessor Coe analyzes these preferential functions of the 
mind to the lowest possible point, and finds them to 
separate as follows: 


“1. To be conscious. 

To multiply objects of consciousness. 

To control objects, oneself included. 

To unify objects, oneself included. 

To communicate, that is to have in common. 
To contemplate.” 


Dore gw 


If space permitted it would be interesting to follow 
out the lead of each of these preferential functions as 
it relates itself to our problem. Yet a glance reveals 
here in embryo what Mr. Balfour finds fully developed 
%5Can We Still Be Christians? pp. 96, 97. 
364 Proposed Olassification of Mental Functions, p. 96. 
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in “inevitable beliefs” and “scientific tendencies,” and 
what Professor Eucken describes as a “cosmic move- 
ment.” We are now down to rock-bottom psycho- 
logical data, and here we find two things: It is at 
this remote point that we come upon the elemental 
source from which man starts out on his age-long 
quest for “The Good,” “The Beautiful,” and ‘The 
True’; here, also, we discover at its inception, or at 
least at its first point of recognition, that “cosmic 
movement which breaks into view in man, and demands 
his co-operation.” Given these six preferential func- 
tions of the mind—and we cannot get away from them — 
—we have potential theism, and with it the whole 
range of esthetic, ethical, scientific, philosophical, and 
religious aspiration. 

The one preferential function which specifically 
relates itself to our problem of prayer is number five: 
“To communicate, that is to have in common.” This_ 
is termed the “social function.” It means much to_ 
know that there is such an elemental, preferential 
function of the mind. Concerning this Professor Coe 
says: “The justification, not to say necessity, for 
recognizing a simply social function of the mind, exists 
not alone in the social presupposition of several recog- 
nized values, but also in a long series of genetic studies. 
which, from one angle after another, have revealed the. 
fundamentally social nature of consciousness.” 

The psychological aspects of this “social function,” 
as they have bearing upon our study, have been admir- 
ably set forth in another article by Professor Coe in 
The Journal of Philosophy for March, 1915, entitled. 
On Having Friends: A Study of Social Values. 
Here again Professor Coe penetrates to the very 
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bottom of the psychological factors of our problem. 
He seeks to answer these questions: “Wherein lies the 
satisfaction of a human being in what is called social 
intercourse? Why do we like companionship? Why 
do we value friends? What may be defined as social 
reals?” After showing that the common answers to 
these questions do not get to the root of the matter, 
he proceeds to carry his analysis to a point beyond 
which it is impossible to go. By doing this he finds 
the basis of social satisfaction in what is termed a 
“second experiencing.” This may be described as an 
enlarged experiencing which is occasioned by the 
reciprocal experiencing of self and friend in social 
reactions. While Professor Coe does not carry this 
thought further, and should not be held in any way 
responsible for what follows, still one cannot fail to 
perceive that this “second experiencing” contains the 
germ of infinite development. ‘The experience itself 
grows increasingly satisfying as it enlarges the circum- 
ference of its inclusiveness. It moves naturally from 
self and friend and family to those more distinct social 
groups known as church, community, nation, interna- 
tional and world-wide relationships. And, while it 
does not develop according to any hard and fast rule, 
it finds itself, at its very first self-conscious moment, 
craving to exercise its highest capacity in the “second 
experiencing” of God Himself. This fact bespeaks 
a kinship which is as necessary, as natural, and as 
deep-rooted as human friendship. 

Here is a psychological argument for theism that 
asks no odds from other sources. When this “second 
experiencing” reaches its perfect development it 
includes the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man; it cannot be satisfied with less. In Jesus 
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Christ it comes to its fullest development. Down 
here in this elemental psychological “preferential func- 
tion of the mind to be social” God has planted the 
germ for a fellowship with Him; and we cannot 
escape from the pull of this fellowship unless we 
escape from our very selves. But, as if this does not 
bind us securely enough to God, M. Bergson pushes 
this social function still further back into the very 
beginnings of the biological. He says: “This itself 
reveals to us, in the genesis of the individual, a 
haunting of the social form, as if the individual could 
develop only on the condition that its substance should 
be split up into elements having themselves an appear- 
ance of individuality and united among themselves by | 
an appearance of sociality.”” 

The point we are after is that the social function 
must be recognized as elemental. For our purpose it | 
matters not at what precise point in development it | 
makes its first appearance, the consequences of its 
existence remain the same. We are now in a position | 
to explain why psychologists like Professor Leuba 
have not been able to find evidence for the direct 
presence of God operating within conscious human 
personality by their method of analyzing consciousness 
and subconsciousness. God did not so create man 
that He would Himself have to become always an 
intruder, “climbing up some other way,” instead of 
entering by the door. Away down here where human 
personality first comes into being He has prepared 
the door by which He is to have free access to all the 
reserves of human personality. Thus His mediums 
of communication become as unlimited—as manifold, 
as complex, as intricate—as the organized activities of 
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the psychological life of the individual. In other 
words, psychology has established a perfectly natural 
and scientific relationship between God and man. 

And if the social function when reduced to its 
last analysis is correctly described by these two words, 
“to communicate,” then prayer itself in the full sweep 
of its varied elements, adoration, confession, petition, 
intercession, thanksgiving, becomes a_ psychological 
imperative. It is bound up with the very nature of 
that social intercourse, which includes God within its 
circle of “second experiencing.” 

We have now arrived at the destination which we 
set for ourselves. It has been a long tedious journey, 
over war-swept territory. There seemed, however, no 
shorter route by which we could gain the intellectual 
security which prayer in this age must possess. It 
now has a right to claim for itself just as scientific a 
position as any other functioning factor within human 
personality. It is still beset by difficulties, but these 
have been reduced to the same categories as those 
which beset science herself. And they are to be over- 
‘come in the same manner. 

We have found philosophy and science at work 
correcting their own errors, proving again the truth 
of Carlyle’s remark: “Skepticism itself, with its 
innumerable mischiefs, what is it but the sour fruit of 
a most blessed increase, that of knowledge; a fruit too 
that will not always continue sour?” If skepticism 
were always recognized as simply the unripe fruit of 
knowledge it would not stand as high as it often does 
in the intellectual market-place. Yet this is what it is. 
As fast as it matures it sweetens, and skepticism is 
transformed into belief. 


*Hssay, Characteristics, Vol. I, p. 380. 
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To change the figure once again, if the conversi 
of our modern scientific Saul progresses properly, 
ought not to be long before we shall hear it said 
him, as of Saul of Tarsus: “Behold, he prayeth.” 


THE VERIFICATION OF CHRISTIANITY 


(THIRD PAPER) 


By Louis Marrnews Sweet, S. T. D., Professor of Christian Theology 
and Apologetics, Bible Teachers Training School 


IN THE immediately preceding paper of this series 
Christianity was considered as a purely mental phe- 
nomenon, a deliverance of the human consciousness. 
The documents in which this body of beliefs finds 
expression, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, were treated merely as literary remains. We 
advanced no claims whatever as to the authority, 
reliability or historicity of any portion either of the 
Old Testament or of the New, except as these express 
the beliefs of those responsible for their production 
and publication. 

This method of procedure has the primary advan- 
tage of presenting for our consideration a body of 
indisputable data. Thus far, at any rate, we have not 
ventured upon debatable ground. The most strenuous 
and militant skeptic will scarcely deny that the system 
of thought which we have previously outlined is 
Christianity, in its formal and doctrinal aspect, and 
that this system finds its explication and context in 
the Bible. No attempt was made, in this exposition of 
the psychological fact, to minimize the differences 
between the Hebrew and the Christian libraries bound 
together in the Bible. We made the moderate and 
very reasonable claim that “These two libraries, widely 
separated as they are in time, in manner of composi- 
tion, in intellectual climate, are yet the outcome of 
one movement, and are therefore organically related 
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to each other, having a common psychological basis.’ 
(See Brsticat Review, July, 1916, p. 3871.) 

The psychological nexus between the Old and New 
Testaments is in the doctrine of redemption throug! 
a God-sent Redeemer, expressed in anticipation anc 
prevision in the Old Testament and in realization and 
application in the New Testament. This common 
pervasive, and constructive principle unifies the entire 
corpus of writings and makes the Bible, the Book, out 
of the books. This, then, is the psychological fact of 
Christianity which is presented to us for investigation 
and valuation. 

It will be seen at once that the psychological fact 
of Christianity impinges upon the historical sphere in 
three aspects, and, therefore, imposes upon us the task 
of historical investigation at three vital points. 

In the first place, the psychological fact is histori- 
cal. It is an historical fact that men have cherishec 
the beliefs and have expressed themselves in the ideas 
which make up what we call Christianity. Christianity 
itself is an historical product. ‘The Bible is the out: 
come of more than two thousand years of huma 
history. The men who wrote the Bible are certainl 
historic products, as well as makers and recorders o: 
history. 

From this fact a very important conclusion fol 
lows. In some real and vital sense Christianity mus 
gather up and express the significance of the histori 
process which lies behind it and has gone into thi 
making of it. ‘There must be some rational connectio 
between the history and the Christianity which th 
history produces and in which it eventuates, Am 
psychological fact, any human belief, being essentiall 
historical, brought into being by historic processes, i 
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a guide to history. And it is a guide of greater or 
less importance in proportion to its intrinsic worth and 
the range of historic movement which it covers and 
illuminates. The more central it is the more compre- 
hensive it is; the more extended the movement of which 
it is the climax the more illuminating it becomes. 
It is, therefore, just to say that ancient history is 
Christian, inasmuch as it produced Christianity. It is 
legitimate also to urge at this point the magnitude of 
Christianity as a product of the human mind. Here, 
also, we are on ground which is not debated. No one 
of any importance in the world of thought has ven- 
tured to deny that the movement which culminated in 
Christianity is the most significant as it is the central 
historical movement of antiquity. This conclusion is 
entirely independent of controversy as to the relative 
value of various ancient cultures, for the historic 
medium by which all of these were conveyed to the 
modern world was the Christian religion. 

Nor does anyone seriously attempt to deny the 
essential worth and significance of Christianity as 
related to the history of the past. Attacks upon 
- the Christian faith are concerned with its permanent 
authority and finality as the “absolute religion,” not 
with its supremacy as the greatest historic religion. 
Its primacy here is unassailable. ‘The value of Chris- 
tianity, therefore, with reference to antecedent and 
contemporary history is absolute and unqualified. 
The highest product of ancient history 1s Christianity ; 
the highest meaning to be attributed to that history is 
in terms of Christianity. Christianity is inseparably 
united to its own past, which is the past of the world. 
Christianity, therefore, in a very real sense dictates the 
philosophy of history. Everything in that history 
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which is necessary for the explanation of Christianity 
must be allowed. Any explanation or interpretation 
of ancient history which makes of Christianity a mere 
interpolation in an alien and unrelated context is self- 
condemnatory. Christianity summons all the past to 
its side and assimilates the whole of history to its own 
nature and quality. In our study of Christianity the 
history of the past in its entirety is necessarily 
involved. 

From this it follows that our view of history 
necessarily involves our valuation of Christianity. It 
is impossible to put a low value upon Christianity and 
maintain a high value for history in general. On the 
other hand, a high valuation upon history as a rational 
and progressive movement toward a real goal which 


involves a true standard of valuation compels to a high | 


estimation of Christianity. This product of history 
is too central, too vital, too comprehensive not to 
involve in its consideration our very conception and 


estimate of history itself. ‘The depreciation of Chris-— 


tianity is the degradation of history. It will be seen 
at once that, in a preliminary way at least, the verifi- 
cation of Christianity is no narrow or specific task, but 
involves our general view of human nature and human 
life. The psychological fact of Christianity is an 
historical product, our valuation of the fact involves 
our entire conception of the history of which it is the 
product. 

In the second place, Christianity as a psychological 
fact touches upon history in that it involves an inter- 
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pretation of history. The Bible is more than a record 


of events; it is a valuation of events. The doctrines 


of the Bible, from the cosmic theism with which it. 
begins, to the theistic Christology, soteriology, and — 
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pneumatology with which it completes its teaching, are 
based upon history and derived from history. In the 
Bible, doctrine waits upon facts, and the facts are 
facts of experience and therefore historical. Be it 
understood, in this connection, that we are not attempt- 
ing to foreclose the question of historicity as relates to 
detail. We are dealing simply with the implications 
of the psychological fact as related to history. And 
the outstanding fact is that, whether justifiably or 
aot, Christianity claims that its material basis is his- 
torical. To these writers, one and all, the experience 
of ancient Israel and recorded incidents in the life of 
Christ were actual, historical events. We can make 
Christianity ideal and dogmatic only at the cost of 
making its teachers deluded and fanatical dreamers. 
(See previous article, p. 869f.) But, not merely 
were the events held to be actual, but the events were 
interpreted, valued, applied. This is of vital impor- 
tance because it enters into the very constitution of 
the psychological fact. The Bible writers believed that 
their beliefs were based upon history, upon actual 
events correctly understood and interpreted. Nor is 
it difficult to realize and state their viewpoint with 
reference to history. ‘The whole movement of history, 
from the earliest known events down to contemporary 
happenings, was interpreted as indication and proof 
that God, the living and Holy God, had been and was 
still actively and aggressively seeking man in a 
redemptive process. This is the essential issue. 
Christianity stands or falls with this conception. “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself”—in 
this is summed up the meaning of the entire history 
from the earliest days onward. This fact defines for 
us the task of verification. 
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Christianity depends for verification not upon the 
bald fact of detailed historicity in its record of events 
but rather upon cardinal events of a given valuation. 
By this is meant, that a denial of historicity for any 
number of events in the Biblical records cannot shatter 
the Biblical doctrine based upon them, provided any 
events are left of sufficient value to justify the inter- 
pretation put upon them in this doctrinal construction. 
This is really the vital and essential issue for Christian 
apologetics in all historical and critical investigations. 
We shall expound this principle in extenso in regard 
to the New Testament. Here we wish to point out 
its application to the Old Testament record. 

‘The use made of the Old Testament by the writers 
of the New Testament is, in outline, to prove that God 
has a redemptive interest in the human race. Perhaps 
it is more correct to say that they assume that God’s 
interest in the human race is attested by the events 


recorded in the Old Testament and attempt to prove. 


that the work of Christ is organically one with the 
divine process outlined in the book of the old covenant. 
In either case the interest which Christianity has in 
the Old Testament resides in the significance of the 


: 


movement as a whole as indicating the activity of God 


as Redeemer of men. The theistic basis of Christianity 
is the Redeemer-Jehovah of the Old Testament. It 
is a matter of life and death to Christianity to justify 
and vindicate that view of history, which it bases upon 
the Old Testament and can base nowhere else, as a 
divine redemptive process. Christianity has a con- 
siderable stake in the detailed historicity of the Old 
Testament records because at their face value they 
furnish such overwhelming evidence in favor of its 
central theistic affirmation, namely, the redeeming 
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activity of God. But the Christian apologist must 
never forget that Christianity can get along with much 
less than this. The detailed proof of the historicity 
of the Old Testament narratives is desirable and 
undoubtedly, to a degree, feasible, but not absolutely 
essential. From the point of view of annals the Old 
Testament is extremely fragmentary, but its signifi- 
cance and value, religiously speaking, are not lessened 
thereby. It might be made much more fragmentary 
by adverse historical criticism, and yet its spiritual 
worth remain essentially unimpaired. It is not the 
number of facts at our disposal but the value of them 
which counts in this discussion. 

From the viewpoint of Christianity the criticism 
which is really dangerous is not historical nor scien- 
tific, but a priori and dogmatic, foreclosing the vital 
question altogether apart from investigation by deny- 
ing to any possible facts the spiritual meaning which 
the Bible derives from its historical records. If, 
according to Wellhausen’s well-known dictum, history 
as such is essentially profane, then the question of 
historicity, as regards every event which has a spiritual 
significance, is settled beforehand in the negative. 
The history which is left us by the application of this 
drastic test is spiritually null and cannot be made any- 
thing else except by falsification. 

We meet this criticism by bluntly rejecting the 
dictum upon which it proceeds and by affirming the 
manifest historicity of events which are evidently not 
“profane” but filled with spiritual meaning. <A 
general discussion of the historicity of the Old 
Testament is manifestly not germane to our present 
discussion, but to a few salient points we must briefly 
refer. 
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At the outset we may venture to define a little 
more precisely what we have referred to as the experi- 
ence-fact back of the psychological fact, the history 
behind the beliefs which are expressed in the Old 
Testament. The Old Testament is a fact—how can 
we account for it? Its testimony to a unique body 
of conceptions is direct, immediate, and incontestable. 
How are we to account for the unique ideas of the 
Hebrews? If the Old Testament is the product of 
the unique characteristics of the Hebrew people, what 
in turn produced the Hebrew people and made them 
unique? That there is some vital and genetical con- 
nection, however obscure and hidden, between their 
history and their literature, on the broadest basis of 
historical analogy, cannot be questioned. Literature 
is always rooted in history. It is not an air plant, but 
is always the product of experience. 

The interesting fact here is that the Hebrews 
attribute their peculiar and distinctive ideas to God 
Himself. ‘They hold that God was their teacher, and 
they freely confess that they were very slow to learn 
what God had to teach them. They point to a divinely 
conducted history as the explanation of their unique 
conceptions of God. ‘They were conscious of having 
ideas of God different from those of other nations, 
but it never occurred to them or to their religious 
leaders that these ideas were to be attributed to their 
own genius or insight. We can easily imagine what 
Isaiah or Jeremiah would say of any theory as to the 
monotheistic genius of the Semites! 'The Hebrew 
thinkers of all classes, prophets, historians, priests, law- 
givers, poets, and sages, are a unit in ascribing their 
distinctive ideas to God Himself. Their education 
was through history; their history was a process of 
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education. They knew God in experience; their expe- 
rience gave them their knowledge of God. More than 
this they firmly believed that God could not otherwise 
be known. The Hebrew belief in revelation was not 
a theoretical conception, standing by itself, apart from 
the experience that gave it to them. It was, on the 
contrary, the inner significance of the continuous 
experience whereby they had come to know God. 

The vital issue is this: On the face of it the 
Hebrew narrative justifies the conclusion that they 
had actually been in contact with God. The historicity 
of the Old Testament, as far as it concerns us, involves 
the question whether or not the narrative will stand 
the test of critical examination sufficiently well to 
leave the conclusion borne out by the face value of 
the narrative unshaken. If the narrative endures this 
test and is seen to be essentially historical, then a 
manifestly supernatural factor is involved. If there 
is, as an unmistakable fact, a clearly recognizable 
supernatural factor behind the Old Testament itself, 
this goes a long way toward justifying the Old Testa- 
ment view of the history which produced it. If God 


was behind the history, then the outcome of the history 


f 


(in the deep-seated conviction that God was at work 
reconciling man to Himself) must be the expression 
of the essential and divine fact. If the history leads 
to the conception of reconciliation and the history is 
of God, then reconciliation clearly is of God. 

From the point of view of scientific theory, the 
problem here is to account for the facts, chief of which 
is just Israel herself. We may remark in passing 
that the religious experience of Israel is the central 
problem for all theories framed to explain religious 
development in general. Many a theory works well 
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until it is applied to Israel. Her experience often 
proves to be the surd of the theoretical and scientific 
equation. And then it ought not to be necessary to 
say that no theory can be considered even tolerably 
successful which leaves at one side and unexplained 
such a striking and notable historical development. 
We take it that this is the vital issue for Christian 
apologetics in the much discussed critical hypothesis 
of our day. At any rate we are concerned in this 
discussion, not with questions of date or authorship, 
but with the question of essential historical verity, and 
with this, not with reference to minor details, but 
only as regards the significance of the history as a 
whole. 

At bottom and apart from all details, any con- 
structive critical hypothesis is an attempt to explain © 
the religious history and achievement of Israel. If 
it is inadequate to this task, the scholarship engaged 
upon it cannot save it from ultimate discredit. 

Let us first of all briefly outline the problem. 
What have we to explain? 

1. The ultimate outcome of Israel’s religious 
development in prophetic theism, which is the founda- _ 
tion of Christian theism with its rich and fruitful 
history. We have to account for Israel’s arrival at a 
conception of God as spiritual, ethical, universal, 
active in the world and yet enthroned above it—the 
adequate, ultimate, and immediate, free, and personal — 
Cause of all that is. It is to be remembered in this | 
connection that not only did Israel actually arrive at 
this noble conception of God but that she alone thus 
arrived. In Israel we have not only a successful 
development but a unique, solitary, and unparalleled 
development. No one of the great civilizations devel- 
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oped a monotheism. Neither Babylonia nor Egypt 
with their ages of brilliant history, with all their 
philosophic and literary gifts, arrived at a spiritual 
monotheism. Along with this basal theism is the 
conception, also preparatory for Christianity, of God 
-as the Redeemer of men—a God who loves, forgives, 
and seeks in order to save. 

2. We have to account for the emergence and 
-emancipation of Israel from the tribal stage of reli- 
gion, and her advance through the national to the 
universal grade of religious development. We must 
not fail to note that the more we emphasize the kin- 
ship of Israel with the Semites as a whole, and the 
cognateness of her origins with those of her tribal 
kinsmen, the more pressing becomes the necessity of 
explaining her ultimate deliverance from this condition. 

8. We must explain the formation of Israel’s 
national life and consciousness. We must know how 

the divisive tendencies among her tribes were over- 
come, how she escaped absorption at the hands of her 
powerful neighbors, and how a people without political 
genius ultimately succeeded in developing a spiritual 
unity which has survived world-wide expatriation, so 
that, in spite of racial admixture and of frequent 
social submergence, the Jewish type has permanently 
affected the history of the world. 

4. We must not only account for Israel’s positive 
achievement in the development of a spiritual theism, 
but also for her negative achievement in resisting the 

manifold perils that haunted every step of her path- 
way. Knowing what we do of the religious history of 
mankind, and estimating the force of the malign 
| influences arrayed against the march of improvement, 
| we are amazed at the outcome of her history. Israel, 


Hi 
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as well as her neighbors, had to meet the intellectual 
difficulties presented by the darker aspects of nature, 
human nature, and human life. She had to meet the 
moral difficulties involved in the contagious vices of 
heathenism, in the plausibility of rival doctrines, in 
defeats at the hands of enemies, and the dreadful 
temptations to unbelief involved in national overthrow 
and exile. The conquest of all these remains a marvel 
of history. 

5. We must explain the origin of the prophetic 
order, its separation from all cognate orders of ancient 
heathenism, the difference between true and false 
prophets and the distinction between prophets and 
wizards of various kinds, its unique moral as well as 
religious consciousness, the wealth of its teaching, its 
unique and unexampled power of moving in the realms. 
of the higher thought. Whence came these men, and 
by what influences were their minds formed and their 
lives directed? | 

In the attempt to solve these historical problems 
we find overwhelming proof that the Biblical view of 
Hebrew history is the only one which offers any 
reasonable explanation of undoubted facts. With this’ 
as ancillary to the central issue of the New Testament’ 
we are quite content. This leads to the next stage of: 
our investigation. 

In the third place, Christianity as a psychological: 
fact touches history in that it centers in the historic 
person, Jesus Christ. In turning to this delineation 
of Christ in the documents of primitive Christianity 
we wish to affirm again that we are not concerned, 
even here, with the minutize of historical criticism. 
We do not need to be. So far as the verification of 
Christianity is concerned there is really but one vital 
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point at issue, and we do not intend that our attention 
shall be deflected from it for a moment by any cloud 
of controversial dust. This central and vital question 
may be stated in very few words: Is the Christian 
Gospel, which centers in the Person of Christ and the 
principle of salvation, based upon historical facts, or 
is it wholly dogmatic and ideal? We say wholly 
dogmatic and ideal as opposed to historical, for it has 
become increasingly clear that it is adequately his- 
torical or entirely ideal. The Gospel as an interpreta- 
tion of life breaks down if there is not in the nagrative 
a residuum of matters of fact which are an as to 
justify the interpretation which the Gospel puts upon 
them; the Gospel goes completely and finally, vanishes 
into floating mists, with the significance which it 
demands from the facts. 

This does not mean that in order to believe the 
Gospel we must accept the inerrancy of the narrative 
or the historicity of every event which it records. On 
the contrary, one event, one fact would be sufficient, 
provided it is great enough and broad enough and of 
sufficient solidity to bear the weight which the Gospel 
perforce is compelled to put upon it. Whatever may 
be taken away from the narrative in the way of 
subtraction in matters of fact, Jesus must remain and 
Jesus must be what the Gospel demands that He shall 
be, or there is no Gospel. One stubborn and immoy- 
able fact which testifies to the Jesus of the Gospel is 
enough to justify the Gospel. On the other hand, 
every fact in the record might be pronounced historical 
and yet help us no whit in the verification of the 
Gospel if those facts are overweighted by the con- 
‘struction which the Gospel puts upon them. We are 
not for a moment forgetting the value of a cumulative 
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argument or the significance of many minor facts 
pointing in the same direction and leading to the same 
conclusion. But no accumulation of minor facts can 
ever justify a conclusion which is not in some sense 
involved in every one of them. It is not a question of 
detail at all but of large and evident meanings. It is 
_not the totting up lists but measuring the depth and 
range of an essential valuation which belongs to the 
facts as a whole. Indeed the facts are all one fact, 
namely, Jesus. If that fact stands, well and good, so 
does the Gospel. If that fact fails, so be it, there is 
no Christian Gospel. This is no matter of pecking at 
a rock with hammer and chisel and making little 
analytical piles of the débris. ‘The rock is homo- 
geneous, and when you are all through pecking and 
piling you have made no essential change in the 
substance of the rock. You have made it impossible 
as foundation or building, but by breaking it up you 
have not made it into something different. 

Another way of stating the same thing as regards 
Christianity is this: ‘The matters of facts concerning 
Jesus cohere in unassailable unity. They are all of the 
same sort and all have the same meaning and are al. 
equally credible or incredible. From one point of 
view, namely, our historical knowledge of men ir 
general and our legitimate inferences from that knowl. 
edge as to the powers and limitations of human nature 
everything that is told concerning Jesus is impossible 
to believe except minor points which signify nothing 
On the one hand is the whole record of the humar 
race as the measure and standard of the credible; or 
the other, the uniqueness of Jesus. Let a man accep 
the issue and refuse to believe that any such man eve: 
lived—He is a myth, an ideal creation. But even so 
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the trouble has just begun. The skeptic has already 
been compelled to throw over the whole narrative: he 
cannot retain part and reject part. But having 
rejected Jesus altogether in order to get rid of His 
uniqueness, the creator of Jesus remains, and he 
simply takes over (as residuary legatee) the undeni- 
able uniqueness of the ideal Jesus. If no Jesus ever 
lived of whom it could be said: ‘Never man spake 
like this man,” then the writers of the New Testament 
certainly wrote as no other men ever wrote. It is a 
certainty which no criticism can dissolve, that the say- 
ings attributed to Jesus are in the New Testament and 
that somebody thought them. ‘The contents of the 
mind can never be forged or fabricated. Our speech 
invariably and infallibly “bewrayeth” us. Here then 
is a solid, historic fact, which stubbornly refuses to be 
moved. But this fact is Jesus, and the Jesus of the 
Gospel. It is simply absurd to reject Jesus as unhis- 
torical on the ground of the incredible gifts and graces 
which are ascribed to Him, when the possession of one 
of the very highest of those gifts, in His Heavenly 
speech, as a plain matter of historical certainty, is 
present and belongs to some person who spoke these 
wonderful words. Everything the Gospel affirms con- 
cerning Jesus is logically involved in the certainty of 
the teaching ascribed to Him. 
We may reach the same position in another way. 
We may attempt to divide between some sayings and 
others. We will accept what Jesus says about God 
and the Kingdom and morality—but we will not 
accept the wonderful and startling statements con- 
cerning Himself which are attributed to Him in the 
narrative. He never called Himself Messiah or Son 
of God in any absolute sense. He never said that He 
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would come to judge the world or anything else that 
put Him outside of the category of humanity. What 
is the result? A complication of difficulties. For 
somebody, putting himself in the place of the Messiah, 
attributed those rejected sayings to Jesus. And they 
are not mere self-assertions—they are also inevitably 
self-revelations. As such they bear the inimitable 
stamp of originality and power which mark the other 
sayings attributed to Jesus. They are actual unveil- 
ings of a unique spirit, who had a deep knowledge of 
God and men. We may deny that Jesus ever said: 
“No one knoweth the Son, save the Father; neither 
doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him” (Matt. | 
11:27), but are we prepared also to deny that He | 
said: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy | 
laden, and I will give you rest” (Matt. 11:28)? The 
self-assertion involved in this latter passage is as_ 
great as in the former. But can anyone seriously | 
maintain that this invitation could have been composed | 
as an artistic detail in the imaginary delineation of the | 
Messiah? ‘The touch of authority and the ring of | 
conscious power are accompanied by a sweetness and | 
tenderness of appeal which is so characteristic of all 
that Jesus said and did. 

In the next chapter of Matthew (12:8) these | 
words are attributed to Jesus: “For the Son of man 
is lord of the Sabbath.” This is of course a tremen- 
dous self-assertion because it implies an authoritative | 
relationship to a divinely ordained institution. But 
we cannot reject it on that account, because this 
attitude toward the Sabbath was one chief ground of 
opposition to Jesus on the part of the authorities and | 
one main count in the official indictment drawn against 
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Him. In other words, if we throw this out we throw out 
much more than this, among other items this unique 
and characteristic utterance: “The sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath” (Mark 2:27). 
Literary experts claim the ability to distinguish 
sources which have been incorporated into composite 
documents. Shakespearean scholars, for example, do 
not hesitate to distinguish, in the plays, between the 
writing of the Master Elizabethan and the associated 
work of other and lesser men. Accepting this ability 
to recognize an author by certain hall-marks of 
originality, let any competent student go through the 
Gospels, with absolute critical freedom and unham- 
pered by any theories of inspiration, with the idea of 
separating from the work of evangelists, editors, and 
redactors of various sorts those utterances which 
manifestly proceed from the same mind and are 
stamped with the same individual impress. The result 
will be this, that the line of sifting and critical discrimi- 
nation will not run along the line of separation 
between the self-assertive utterances and those imper- 
sonal utterances which might come from the lips of 
any earnest preacher. The sayings which are gathered 
together under the caption of “original” will contain 
every essential implication of unique and divine self- 
consciousness. This element cannot be expunged 
-except at the cost of refusing the critical test and 
throwing all reports of the teaching away as alike 
legendary and untrustworthy. This summary action 
dismisses one set of difficulties and introduces another 
group equally troublesome. 
The attempt has often been made to separate 
between the words and the works of Jesus in order 
to confine His uniqueness to the sphere of psychology 
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and to avoid the acceptance of physical miracles. But, 
to say nothing of the fact that such a transcendence 
of national and even racial limitations as is implied in 
the mind of Jesus, constitutes a great difficulty, we 
have to face the problem of His freedom from the con- 
sciousness of sin, His “solidarity” with God, and all 
the positive and constructive evidences of His sinless- 
ness. This is the most serious difficulty of all for the 
man who refuses assent to the New Testament view 
of Christ as a whole. More than this, the words and 
the works of Jesus are closely interwoven and mutu- 
ally interplay in the most baffling way. ‘There are 
inimitably original discourses which have no other 
historical interest than the miracles in connection with 
which they were spoken. The classic instance of this 
interconnection of words and works is found in the 
Galilean crisis following the feeding of the five thou- 
sand and the Capernaum sermon. (See John 6:66, 
and note the relationship of the Synoptic narratives — 
to this crisis.) The rejection of the miracle of the 
feeding and all that is connected with it and depends 
upon it would obliterate one whole section and make’ 
completely blank one of the most important move- 
ments of the Gospel narrative. 

There is still another difficulty in the way of a 
successful carrying out of this project. The works 
of Jesus are not isolated and colorless wonders; they 
are disclosures of Himself. Professor Stalker says: 
“The early Christians have not infrequently been 
credited with inventing the miracles, but the man 
would only betray his own intellectual and literary 
incapacity who ventured to say that they invented the 
parables” (Christology of Jesus, p. 40). But the 
miracles are parables—they are acted teachings—they 
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are organic parts of His self-disclosure. The miracles 
are as unique and characteristic as the parables. Any- 
one who could have invented a miracle like the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter or the turning of water into wine 
at Cana, with just that inimitable touch of gentleness, 
selflessness, and power, must have been a spiritual and 
literary genius quite capable of inventing a parable. 
The miracles of Jesus are of one substance with the 
_ teaching and cannot be separated therefrom. 

There is another line of procedure which we may 
undertake. There are two contrasted groups of asser- 
tions concerning Jesus in the Gospels, those which 
imply His Deity and those which imply His true 
humanity. Let us go straight through the New 
Testament consistently rejecting every statement 
which implies this higher Christology in order that we 
may depict, on the basis of what remains, the “Prophet 
of Nazareth.” Here, again, the result is most unsatis- 
factory. Mixed material, belonging to both categories, 
is inevitably left on both sides of our new line of 
cleavage. ‘These statements are not inconsistent in the 
sense of being mutually exclusive, inasmuch as mani- 
festly they rest upon and include each other. A glance 
at the discourse of Jesus in answer to the charge of 
blasphemy which is found in the fifth chapter of John 
(vs. 19-29) will illustrate what is here meant. This 
discourse was by way of reply to the charge of 
blasphemy made against Jesus by His opponents when 
He said, in defense of His action in healing on the 
Sabbath: “My father worketh even until now, and I 
work.” In the defensive address which follows Jesus 
does not retract His claim of Sonship; on the contrary, 
He reiterates it, but He guards Himself against the 

i charge of blasphemy by asserting unequivocally His 
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constant subordination to the Father. If we are to 
reject as lacking in genuineness this claim to equality 
with the Father, what shall we do with the assertion 
of His subordination? 

As a matter of fact, the higher Christology of 
the New Testament rests upon, claims, and takes 
up into itself the entire body of material which implies 
the real and genuine human life of Christ. On the 
other hand, to take away from the narrative words, 
works, and functions which are involved in this higher 
Christology is to mutilate and destroy the human life 
itself. If Jesus was not the Son of God and did not 
come from Heaven to save men, if He did not assert 
His oneness with God and His power to save, if He 
did not heal diseases and otherwise manifest a super- 
natural life and power, if He did not die on the cross | 
for men and rise again from the tomb to take captivity. 
captive, what did He do or say? What, in plain 
unequivocal phrase, is the solid ground beneath our 
feet as believers in Jesus at all? This divisive process 
does not leave material for anything clear-cut or of 
permanent significance. It reduces the career of Jesus 
to the consistency of a rainbow which appears for a 
moment in faintly radiant lines against the dark 
clouds and then disappears. This theory knows 
nothing for certain concerning Jesus and can assert 
nothing with assurance. It cannot even admit, with- 
out hedging, His sinlessness, much less His authority 
as a teacher sent from God. (See Bruce, Humiliation 
of Christ, pp. 196, 197; Orr, The Bible Under Trial, 
p. 160.) 

Another attempt to disintegrate the unity of the 
New Testament and to get behind the Gospel to that: 
which is not Gospel is usually expressed in the con- 
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trasted terms, “kernel and husk.” In most discussions 
under the above title or others like this is an attempt 
to discriminate between some more or less subliminal 
“essence of Christianity” and the interpretation of 
Christ which enters into the Gospel and is based upon 
a fair valuation of the New Testament witness. 

Take, for example, Harnack’s Essence of Chris- 
tianity. According to this interpretation Jesus is the 
subject, not the object, of His religion. He is to be 
regarded simply the first and mode] Christian, and 
the essence of Christianity is the reaffirmation in sub- 
sequent Christians of His attitude toward God. “He 
is man who includes Himself with us over against 
God.” ‘Not the Son, but the Father only, belongs 
to the Gospel as Jesus himself proclaimed it.” (See 
English Translation, p. 144.) He reveals the Chris- 
tian life in that He first lived it. The essence of 
Christian faith is the belief in God as Father, the 
infinite worth of the human soul, the obligation of 
service. ‘There is therefore no place in Christianity for 
a Christology—Jesus does not belong to the narrative. 

We have several remarks to make on this theory. 

(a) Whatever may be said for or against the 
general conception thus expressed, this much is beyond 
all question: It is not historic Christianity, and it has 
no historic basis. Upon whose authority is it asserted 
that Jesus did include Himself in His message or 
make Himself essential to His Gospel? The idea 
that the disciples had received no doctrine of Christ’s 
Person and that they had been taught to consider Him 


‘simply as primus inter pares with themselves in the art 


of holy living is preposterous. It is contradicted by 
every shred of evidence that we have. A. Christianity 
without a Christology affords us the spectacle of the 
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attempt of a modern ethico-philosophical system to 
obtain by stealth an ancient and historical name. 

(b) This theory does not involve a Gospel, for 
it has no message for the sinner. Salvation from sin 
is not within the definition of the essence. On this 


point we may well heed the words of Professor Cremer — 
which, though spoken by an avowed opponent of © 
Harnack, nevertheless will be recognized as a true | 
characterization by those who have read the latter’s 


’ 


book. Professor Cremer says: “In the controversy — 
with Harnack the question is, whether the Christianity — 
of the apostolic message is right, or whether it must be — 


replaced by a Christianity of modern reflection and 
still more modern enthusiasm. 'The Christianity of the 


apostolic message applies to the lost sinner, to whom — 
it offers salvation through the wondrous grace of God, — 


who became our brother in Christ Jesus. Harnack’s 
Christianity applies to the modern man who feels 
himself vexed, not by the moral but by the intellectual 
problem, because the moral problem, How is the sinner 
saved? does not exist for him” (Reply to Harnack, 
preface to English Translation). Can that be 
entitled to the name of Christianity which has no 
message for the sinner? 

It is therefore clear that in order to defend the 
essence of Christianity we are compelled to take issue 
with those who attack the New Testament. The 
attempts which are made to distinguish between 
essence and form (kernel and husk) of apostolic 
Christianity are seen to do one or the other of two 
things: (1) They dissolve the historical facts, the 
interpretation of which must enter into the essence of 
Christianity, and without which there are no facts to 
interpret and therefore no Christianity, or (2) they 
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eliminate the application and deny the permanent 
worth of all those categories which alone maintain the 
supreme significance and final authority of our Lord’s 
person. But these categories cannot be eliminated and 
their use disqualified except at the cost of reducing 
Him to the human dimension. This is both the 
purpose and result of such elimination. If there is 
no supernatural generation, no resurrection from the 
dead, no pre-existence, no Sonship, no Messiahship, no 
nature-miracles, it is because there is no one to whom 
such characteristics can properly be ascribed. We 
have no substitutes—the reality is lost with the sur- 
render of the descriptive categories. It is no answer 
to say that we substitute absolute ethical value for 
these other obsolete functions, for absolute ethical 
value without historical relationships and metaphysical 
attributes is meaningless abstraction. Moreover, as 
we have seen, the absolute ethical value cannot stand 
alone but goes with the rest. It is impossible to get 
any of these modern interpreters to affirm categoric- 
ally the sinlessness of Jesus. 

We may illustrate the truth of this contention by 


one specific instance. In his article on the Logos of 


John (Hasting’s Dictionary, Christ and the Gospels, — 
Vol. II) E. F. Scott holds that, in his Logos concep- 
tion, John has united two disparate ideas, religious and 
metaphysical, and has thus attempted to interpret by 
an inadequate philosophy a truth of faith. Meta- 
physically the uniqueness of Jesus is accounted for on 
the ground that He is the divine Word incarnate. 
Religiously, however, “his worship is directed in the 
last resort not to the Logos whom he discovers in 
Jesus but to Jesus Himself.” When you ask why the 
philosophy is inadequate to the religious truth which 
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John attempts to express through it, the only reply | 
that can be made is that he expresses the uniqueness of | 


Jesus in the absolute terms of a definite metaphysics, 
Mr. Scott specifies five particulars in which John 
emphasizes the uniqueness of Jesus and criticises Him 


on the ground that in so exalting the divine Person | 


he obscures elements in the divine life which constitute 


its glory, namely, its true human conditions. But, we | 


answer, in verse 14 of the Prologue John not only 


asserts the true human life of the Logos but states — 


the only principle in accordance with which worship 


addressed to Jesus, who lived under human conditions, | 


could be justified as anything but abject and heathen- 


ish idolatry; that is, that the being worshiped was 
essentially God though tabernacled in human flesh. — 


Instead of being disparate truths, John’s meta- 
physical and religious conceptions belong together and 
are necessary to each other. Had he not insisted upon 
the metaphysical truth, his religious truth would 
deservedly have been held up to scorn and public con- 
tempt. He would have been held guilty, and rightly, 
of rendering to man that which belonged by right to 
God alone. This illustration simply shows that the 
attempts to put the knife between a truth of the New 
Testament and the form in which it is expressed is 
usually to thrust it into the vitals of the truth itself, 
The whole outcome of this line of thought is expressed 
in the terse and terrible sentence of Johannes Weiss: 
“Jesus is nothing more than a human being like the 


rest of us” (Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, Vol. 


1, p. 67). 

We believe that it represents a deeper and truer 
insight to see in the Logos an essential and permanent 
truth. “John finds in the terms Logos and Son the 
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ideas which turn God from mere abstract existence 

into a Being concrete, and living. He discovers in 

these the truths which breathe grandeur into his con- 
ception of Christ, and through Him confer dignity on 
nature and man, as well as reality on redemption. 

And therefore we can say: the history of Jesus read 

through this prologue transfigures man and fills his 

actual history and possible destiny with the mind and 
life and majesty of God” (Fairbairn, Studies in 

Religion and Theology, p. 598). 

Still another attempt to disintegrate the New 
Testament, and to eliminate the facts upon which the 
Gospel rests as the basis of its interpretation, is to 

separate the alleged strata of New Testament tradi- 

tion. It is held that the Christ of the Gospel, Lord 
of Glory and Saviour of men, is a dogmatic and 
imaginary enlargement of the historic Jesus. This 
dogmatic figure is thrown upon the screen by an 
intense imaginative activity on the part of the church 
through the magnifying lens of faith. The only 
scientific justification of this hypothesis would be the 
clear exposition of the separate and distinct strata of 
tradition, exhibiting the stages of progressive enlarge- 
ment whereby a simple human figure reached the 
magnitude and cosmic importance of the Christ of the 
creeds. 

Here the history of New Testament criticism comes 
to our aid. We have seen in the past few years a 
significant change of front on the part of New Testa- 
ment critics, even those of the more radical sort. 

1. We have seen the gap closed between Mark 
and the other two Synoptic Gospels. It was formerly 
urged that Mark’s Gospel was the nearest, and much 
‘nearer than the others, to the “primitive Gospel,” the 
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supposed non-miraculous, non-Christological narrative 
of the Galilean prophet. Mark was considered primi- 
tive and by comparison historical both in time and 
method. Matthew, and Luke in particular, were 
thought to indicate a manipulation of the original 
matter in the direction of increased emphasis upon the 
supernatural. This contention is now definitely given 
up. Keim holds that Mark, if anything, goes farther 
than either Matthew or Luke in emphasizing the 
supernatural in the Person of Christ. (See Jesus of 
Nazara, English Translation, Vol. 1, p. 124.) While 
Professor Bacon has recently come forward as the 
advocate of a theory that Mark’s Gospel is itself a 
secondary source and represents a Pauline manipula- 
tion of the Gospel material, others hold that it is a 
Johannine document. Bousset says: “Already the 
oldest Gospel is written from the standpoint of faith; 
already for Mark Jesus is not only the Messiah of the 
Jewish people, but the miraculous Son of God whose 
glory shone in this world. And it has been rightly 
emphasized that in this respect all first three Gospels 
are distinguished from the fourth only in degree” 
(Was Wissen Wir von Jesus? p. 54). 

2. ‘The gap has been closed between the Synoptics 
and the Gospel of John. It was maintained (and is 
even now by some) that in John’s Gospel we have the 
culmination of the attempt to construct a life of Christ 
in the interest of a gnostic theory of Christ’s Person. 
In John, therefore, we have the Jesus of the Galilean 
ministry all but completely hidden from us under the 
wrappings of dogma. But this gap has now prac- 
tically disappeared. It is clearly seen, first that John 
has emphasized the true humanity of Christ quite as 
strongly as the other Gospel writers. Professor 
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Burkitt does not overstate the case when he says: 
“In no early Christian document is the real humanity 
of Jesus so emphasized as in the Fourth Gospel. That 
Jesus was a real man is an obvious inference from the 
Synoptic narrative, but in the Fourth Gospel it is a 
dogma” (The Gospel History and Its Transmission, 
p- 283). Moreover, it is also seen that the Synoptic 
Gospels go just as far as John in affirming the super- 
natural character and quality of our Lord’s Person 
(cf. Matt. 11:27). There is nothing stated in John 
that is not implied in Mark, Luke, and Matthew. 

3. The gap has also been closed between the 
Gospels and the Epistles. It used to be affirmed that 
the apostolic teachers, Paul in particular, turned 
Christianity aside from the correct road of develop- 
ment and, instead of interpreting the historical Christ 
in terms of the Gospel tradition, adopted the ideas 
and the terminology, partly of Messianic expectations 
and partly of Hellenistic philosophy, and produced 
a Christology and soteriology which does not right- 
fully belong to Christianity and which, in its very 
earliest development, involve a _ displacement of 
-emphasis and a break with the true historical develop- 
ment. Now it has been shown by a number of workers 
(notably Professor Jacobus, in his weighty little 
volume, A Problem in New Testament Criticism, 
Professor James Denney, in Jesus and the Gospel, and 
others) that this discrepancy does not exist, that the 
teachings and actions of Jesus and the teachings of 
the apostles are related to each other as root and stem 

of the same organism of truth. 

| 4. The interval has sensibly narrowed between 
_ the New Testament and the ecumenical creeds. Here 
it used to be said that there exists a chasm, world- 


Pe 
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wide, between the Jesus of history and the Christ of 
dogma. (See Fairbairn, Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, Sec. 1.) But if you would see just how 
much that difference amounts to read Principal Fair- 
bairn’s discussion, in which he makes clear that without 
the severe speculation which is embodied in the great 
historic development of the church creeds the Christian 
religion would long ago have ceased to exist. At the 
same time we have the testimony of Professor N. 
Schmidt, at the opposite verge of the theological firma- 
ment from Fairbairn, that the dogmatic interpretation 
of Christ rests upon the New Testament teaching on 
the one hand and Christian experience on the other 
(Prophet of Nazareth, pp. 4-6). 

The total result of this process has been so to 
exhibit the unity of the New Testament as to make 
the present and future issue the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of its testimony as a whole. There are no stratifi- 
cations in the New Testament. The whole deposit is 
seen to be homogeneous. 

As Dr. Denney has forcibly stated the case: “He 
lived not as another good man, however distinguished 
his goodness might be, but as one who confronted men 
in the saving power and therefore in the truth and 
reality of God. Whether the words in Luke 24:52 
are genuine or not, the fact remains that at no date 
can we find any trace of a church which did not 
worship Him” (Jesus and the Gospel, p. 64). 

‘The unity and unanimity of the New Testament as 
to the Person and work of Jesus determine both the 
attack upon Christianity and the defense of it. 

1. The most recent and most subtle of all attacks 
upon Christianity are made at the vital center upon 
the Christology as a whole. The result, as Dr. Denney 
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sums it up, is that “Jesus remains out of our reach. 
The figure which we see in the Gospels is the Christ 
of the church’s faith, not a historical person. That 
figure did not create the church, it was created by it. 
As we have them the Gospels are not the foundation 
of the Christian religion. They are its fruit. They 
show us the Christian consciousness, not the conscious- 
ness of Christ” (Jesus and the Gospel, p. 146). 

2. The defense. The unity and unanimity of the 
New Testament as to the Person of Christ, the absence 
of all alien material from it, together with the time 
which is allowed by the historical situation for the 
unanimity to be reached, narrow the number of 
possible hypotheses to explain it to two. 

(a) It was due either to an epidemic delusion 
(“epidemic of idolatry,” ‘“Christus-myth,” “ideal con- 
struction” are some descriptive phrases used), a con- 
tagion of hallucination; or (b) it was due to a 
tremendous and revolutionary experience (issuing from 
contact with a great historical person) the nature of 
which is clearly expressed in the New Testament itself. 

The first of these hypotheses is that of the so-called 


| Christus-myth propaganda, which, dissatisfied with the 


illogical and contradictory position of modern liberal- 
ism, has gone on to the bitter end in the unqualified 
denial of historicity to the Gospels. By this hypothesis 
the historic Jesus disappears, and what appears to be 
such in the New Testament is an “ideal construction,” 
an imaginary figure, formed of Messianic hopes and 
expectations, given a local habitation and a name by 


a group of ardent enthusiasts who dreamed in terms 


| 
; 
i 
| 


of history and wrote history of the substance that 
dreams are made of. ‘This hypothesis has already 
been tested in these pages by the attempt, at the end 
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of the preceding paper, which was not satire but the 
outcome of an honest study, to think the thing 
through. The theory breaks down by its own weight. 
The task of fabricating an account of such particu- 
larity and of such and so many qualities of originality 
is beyond the range of possibility, not only for such 
men as the New Testament writers are reasonably 
reputed to have been, but for any body of men what- 
soever. Moreover, the hypothesis fails even as one 
applies it. It is too cumbersome, too artificial, too 
self-condemnatory, too utterly preposterous. The 
student of the New Testament finds many concate- 
nated indications that he is in a real world of living 
people and actual events. ‘There are far too many 
undesigned coincidences, unrealized interconnections, 
unresolved discrepancies (which are of the substance 
of history), unpremeditated traits of simplicity and 
candor, to make it credible that one is in a world of 
unreality, conceived of by men so rapt in their own 
subjective notions as to have been totally insulated 


from the real world of actual happenings. Nothing in | 


the Gospels is one-half so hard to believe as this theory 
which makes the pyramid of Christian history rest on 
nothing, and resolves the supreme and mightiest Figure 
of all time into the fevered, psychopathic vision of men 
who were mad, and yet have made the wisdom of the 
wise as foolishness. And this leads to another 
consideration. 

The positive and constructive evidence for the 
historicity of the Gospels and of the Gospel is found 
in the following considerations: 

1. In the inimitable originality, power, and 
vividness of the portraiture of Jesus in the Gospels. 
It is well enough to say that the delineation of Jesus 
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is the product of the faith of the church. We need 
not deny it. But it is pertinent to ask: What was 
it that created the faith of the church? It is especially 
to be remembered that the faith of the primitive group 
of Christians was the outcome of a mental revolution. 
They were converts from denial, or from a fixed atti- 
tude of expectancy which required almost more modi- 
fication to fit it to the reality than actual unbelief. 

_ Moreover, there is still another question which must 
be answered: How was the faith in Jesus as a super- 
natural being enabled to create so wonderfully lifelike 
and convincingly real a portrait? Have you ever care- 
fully considered the literary argument for the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament conception of Christ, 
drawn from the well-nigh absolute impossibility of 
portraying the supernatural in definite relationship 
with the natural? It is well worth careful considera- 
tion. (A clear presentation of this forceful argument 
is to be found in Bishop Carpenter’s Primary Convic- 
tions, p. 96ff. See also Fairbairn, Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion, pp. 357-378.) 

2. The hypothesis of illusion is eliminated from 
‘consideration, in the second place, by the fact that 
these Christian writers were marked among their fel- 
lows by intellectual and ethical sanity. ‘Their convic- 
tion about Christ persisted, was capable of clear, 
forceful, and persuasive intellectual statement, and 
bore fruit in actual achievement. We have in the New 
Testament the actual process by which their minds 
moved from point to point along the road of mental 
persuasion until they reached the ultimate convictions 

in which they found rest. Nothing could more clearly 
| indicate sanity, in the subjects of any experience, than 
the clear marks of such a process. Professor W. M. 
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Ramsay (in a paper quoted in part in the appendix 
to Dr. Orr’s Virgin Birth of Christ) has a striking 
passage on the evidence of the historical reality appear- 
ing in the Gospels. He says: “The compelling power 
of everything connected with the life of the Saviour 
was the greatest force in history. It was this force 
that produced the Gospels, driving the facts into the 
minds of men so that they could not but speak the 
things which they had seen and heard and impressing 
the image of Jesus on their imagination so deeply that 
it shines with almost undiminished brilliance through 
the Gospels, although they were written so many years 
after His death and are not unaffected by the time 
and circumstances in which they were composed. This 
compelling power is the reality that underlies the 
unfortunate and misleading name, ‘verbal inspiration,’ 
and the revolt from that term should not blind us to 
the great truth of which it is a misconception” (p. 
247), 

8. By the fact, that while no external restraint 
was put upon writing narratives concerning Christ and 
that a doctrine of Scripture separating the canonical 
from the non-canonical writings was a gradual growth, 
the portrait of Christ was handed on in its primitive 
simplicity and clearness. We adduce in support of 
this statement the words of Professor E. P. Gould. 
who says, on the position of the Gospels in the second’ 
century: “The conclusions are inevitable: first, that: 
the second-century literature certainly uses extra 
canonical sources of information about our Lord, and’ 
does it freely and without apology: secondly, that the 
four Gospels were the main stream to which the rest 
was tributary—the standard writings on the subject:! 
thirdly, they were not Scripture in the sense which we 
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attach to that word, they were not separated from 

other writings by any such line: fourthly, that the 

amount and importance of extra-canonical matter are 

after all small. Substantially, the Jesus of the second- 

century literature is the Jesus of the Gospels. This 

fact is as we have seen the most important and favor- 
able result to be obtained, more important in every 
way than the attempted exclusion of extra-canonical 
sources. The unrestricted use of extra-canonical 
sources, without any important change of the record 
or of the historical figure, is an ideal result” (Gospel 
of Mark, pp. XLI and XLII). 

4, By the fact that only the Christ of the Gospels 
and epistles, who is interpreted as a divine Being living 
a human life on earth and a divine life in Heaven, 
incarnate Son of God, Messiah, Saviour, Judge, and 
Lord, is adequate to explain the belief which gave us 
‘the portrait and the continuing faith which has made, 
,and with ever increasing power is still making, Chris- 
‘tian history. The historical Jesus, and the only 
|historical person discernible by the most searching 
: scrutiny of the Christian documents, is the Christ of 
‘God, the Saviour. The Christian Gospel centers in 
_Him, and His figure cannot be taken from us by any 
process less drastic than the total rejection of the 
‘New Testament as historical documents. Every evi- 
idence to show that it is either a mythical dream- 
figure, “an artistic and religious fiction,” or the Christ, 
the Son of the living God to whom we must hold, only 
makes certain the outcome in the vindication of the 
Christian Gospel. That alone interprets and explains 
the facts. Here, too, history, in the future as in the 
past, “comes around to the side of faith.” 
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THE SPIRITUAL FAILURE OF CLASSIC 
CIVILIZATION 
By E. G. Sruter, Ph. D., of New York University 


A god to whom I cannot pray, 
Pray, what is he to me? 

Mont Blanc is he, or star afar, 
Pentelic marble, Tigris clay, 
Or isle in southern sea. 


—TEsTIMONIUM ANIMAE, 1908, p. 311. 


THE age of the humanists has long gone by. In our 
own land, the United States, Greek, the chief element 
of classic culture, has passed into apogee, and, cruelly 
stricken by a policy of depreciation, it has suffered 
among us an almost uniform experience which we may 
call, without gloss or varnish, academic suppression. 
In this ever-widening vortex of academic return to 
unculture and crude utilitarianism, one islet remains 
rock-ribbed amid the billows of our time, one Greek 
book. This is the New Testament. In the Reforma- 
tion it figured in all its intrinsic pre-eminence, when 
the renascence of Greek studies assigned it a central 
place. The Greek Testament constitutes both the 
irreducible minimum of Greek pursuits and also the 
book of absolute importance in the entire range of 
Greek letters, the greatest, nay, the one imperishable 
Greek book, the one book which contains within itself 
the power not only of bringing about ever and agai 
a palingenesis of Christian faith, but also a regenera- 
tion in those souls which pass under its beneficent an 
sovereign influence. 
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In connection with the classies there has been an 
enormous amount of cant and _phrase-mongering. 


Greek letters are, in many instances, dazzling and 


invigorating to ourselves in our youth, but our souls 
are dulled by the geological strata superimposed upon 
the texts in the form of erudition and ever-narrowing 
micrology during the last four hundred years—gram- 
mar, dialects, etymologies, phonetics—comparative and 
otherwise, biographical studies, institutions and antiqui- 
ties of all kinds, numismatics and epigraphy, ancient 
philosophy and its sequence of schools and sects, 
excavations and ancient architecture, the ancient stage 
and the dramatic theories of Aristotle, the Roman 
satire and the Greek anthology, concordances of indi- 
vidual authors, the fragments of the Greek dramatists, 
manuscripts and their age and relative authority, 
scholiasts and their sources, the (elusive) chronology 
of Plato’s Dialogues or the plays of Euripides, the 
Roman law, ante-Justinian jurisprudence, Philo’s 
relation to Plato, the Fayum papyri, the ancient 
commentators on Aristotle, the influence of the Stoics 
on logic, and the theory of grammatical nomenclature 
—but I forbear. In this weariness, nay, senility, of 
our classicism it is simply an anachronism to speak of 
humanism any longer. We must resolutely cling to 
the texts. But these are not now any longer what they 
were to Filelfo, to Erasmus, to Colet or to Thomas 
More, literature absolute and par excellence, bonae 
literae alone and by themselves. Our time has, some- 
how, become critical and historical in the main. 

The maturest productions of man in the pre- 
Christian period, the classics, constitute, and not 


merely for the Christian scholar, a revelation of the 


human soul of quite a unique character. We can, I 
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say, drift through the traditional channels or runnels 
of didactic life and classical teaching in the traditional 
manner of a scholastic body of delivery, with a little 
history and a little esthetics thrown in. But we can 
delve deeper and inquire: What was the course and 
character of the religion and worship, of the morality 
and conduct, of the Greeks and Romans among whom 
the church of Christ came up? Nor must we pass by 
their philosophers and other thoughtful men. No 
authority was imposed upon them from without. What 
did they achieve for the concerns of the soul? What 
did they give us? If any professional classicist goes 
on urging that the Greeks (an abstraction glibly 
uttered) were purely esthetical folk and had no 
spiritual wants or consciousness, I smile. No nation 
through its poets and thinkers ever produced so long 
a series of ethical theories as the Greeks. 'To speak 
more specifically, no ancient thinker has so striven to 
make the soul sovereign over the body and to emanci- 
pate it from this little world of sense and seeming as 
Plato has. Purely esthetical? No, indeed. 

The gods and men of Homer and of Hesiod have 
for us, and particularly in our present quest, a primacy 
which is not that of a certain literary primogeniture 
alone. These epics in time settled down to be the basis 
of Greek, and even to some degree of Roman, educa- 
tion. The small elite of philosophical dissenters and 
critics and exegetes did not perceptibly affect or modify 
the current sediment of morals and religion absorbed 
by the myriads of the Greek world for a thousand 
years or more. We may introduce, if we so prefer, 
the academic term and concept of anthropomorphism; 
this may refine things for us, or mitigate them, but it 
was alien to the consciousness of the mass of the 
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Greek people. The first precept of historical research 
ds this, that we must abstain from injecting our own 
consciousness or any subjective analysis into the study 
of the remoter past. It is unscientific, naive, and 
mischievous withal. Bacon, on the whole, has well 
said: “For you may imagine what kind of faith theirs 
was, when the chief doctors and fathers of their church 
were the poets.” We may cite a much-quoted utter- 
ance of Herodotus (II. 58): “But whence each of 
the gods arose, whether even they always were, all of 
them, what kind of beings they were, as to their shapes, 
they [the Greeks] did not know, so to speak, until the 
day before yesterday and yesterday” (compared with 
the hoary antiquity of Egyptian civilization). “For 
{ think that Hesiod and Homer were, as to age, four 
nundred years before my time [i. e., before 480 B.c. or 
60], and not any more: these are the ones who made 
"we shall say fixed or canonized) a theogony for the 
reeks, both bestowing upon the gods their appella- 
ions and discriminating their [various] honors and 
unctions, and indicating their forms.” With Homer 
ne may compare the record of Pausanias, written in 
e sunset of Greek paganism, a faithful delineation 
f actual ritual and worship which abundantly testifies 
ow naively and how stubbornly these things were 
ctually conserved, cherished, and venerated precisely 
vhere they had sprung into being. 

Zeus indeed, in Homer, moderates, directs, retards, 
ecelerates, in one word, manages, but co-ordinate with 
im, and indeed often superior, is Moira or Aisa (Fate 
Lot), a power gloomy and oppressive in the main. 
Homer’s conception utterly failed to keep apart the 
here of both activities, inasmuch as it sways to and 
o between distinguishing and amalgamating the deity 
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and the will of fate.” In a way the minor gods ir 
the plot and plan of the Iliad often approach the limit: 
of positive disloyalty in their demeanor toward thei 
father and overgod. ‘These forces, indeed, humanizec 
though they be, have but rarely the whole range o: 
human joys, sorrows, and sympathies. All thes 
undergods of Zeus are limited forces, living on fron 
generation to generation of men, but to say it at one 
and once for all, they are not good, not essentiall 
good. ‘Their foibles and their passions are merely thos 
of man, actual, average man. At one point im the 
epic Hera designs to divert her sovereign spouse fron 
his management of things by her connubial blandish 
ments. ‘To accomplish this she resorts to Aphrodite 
the goddess of sensual love and _ sensual beauty 
(Iliad, 14, 198): “Give me now love and desire 
wherewith thou overcomest all Immortals and morta 
men.” Aphrodite “spoke it and from her bosom shi 
loosened the zone worked with the needle, splendidh 
composite, where all her blandishments were wrought 
therein resided love, therein desire, there whisperiny 
persuasion which beguiles the minds even of those wh 
think shrewdly.” Rieihieg Purity nor Humanity no 
Mercy has a seat at the Olympian board. Often ha 
Zeus fallen a victim to Aphrodite. So in repris 
(Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 85 sqq.) he fills h 
with a passion for the comely mortal youth Anchise 
In all these epics the avowal of concupiscence is ma 
with absolute frankness, as by the suitors of Penelop 
or as between Odysseus, Kirke, Kalypso. 

Athena, the motherless, offspring of the mind onl 
of Zeus, seems indeed to rank immediately after 
Still she, too, in spite of all sculptural symbolis 


10, FB. Naegelsbach,. Homerische Theologie, 24 ed., 1861, p. 145. 
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of later Pheidian art, is purely a force of shrewdness 
and prudence and discretion, utterly alien to goodness 
or mercy. She even seconds Achilles in his slaying of 
Hector; ignoble (Iliad, 22, 276) in the most elemen- 
tary sense of chivalry is her being in at the death of 
by far the noblest figure in the entire epic and draining 
deep the cup of revenge. She is supremely delighted 
with the faculty of her chief favorite, Odysseus, to lie 
diplomatically and (what is after all the chief sign of 
her favor) expeditiously and profitably (Odyssey, 18, 
220 sqq.). It is of the peculiar bliss of the Olympians 
that they may yield to concupiscence at will. Zeus 
himself (Iliad, 14) relates to his own spouse (a 
grotesque lapse of psychological concinnity) some list 
of the rare and radiant beings, mortal and immortal, 
through whom mortal heroes traced paternity to him, 
staple of much Greek art and tragedy later on. The 
ballad of Demodokos (Odyssey, 8, 269 sqq.) relates 
the amours of Ares and Aphrodite. ‘The paramour 
compounded with the injured husband by paying a 
heavy fine. “Unquenchable laughter arose among the 
blissful gods, as they looked upon the devices of the 
~shrewd Hephaistos” (v. 826 sqq.). Much later on, as 
Homer more and more became the canonic book of 
Greek education, critics, exegetes, and teachers resorted 
to allegorical interpretation’ and other devices of purg- 
ing and refining exegesis. Still we must remember 
that the local legends, as they appear to us in 
Pausanias, in the eventide of Greek paganism, had a 
vitality, with their local identifications and their recur- 
rent anniversaries, as tenacious as the recurrent seasons 
| themselves, defying all the eruditional crusts gradually 
_ settling on the national epic. 


2See Dindorf’s Scholia, Oxford, 1855, 
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In Crete unnatural vice (which for convenience 
sake we may justly name Greek vice) flourished, it 
seems, somewhat earlier than elsewhere in Hellas. 
And now we have some opportunity of gaining a closer 
vision, in a concrete case, of the probable genesis, or 
genetic process, by which many of the Greek legends 
of gods and men germinated and spread abroad. 
Ganymede (Iliad, 20, 282) “was the fairest of mortal 
men, whom too the gods snatched away on high to be 
cup-bearer, on account of his beauty, that he might 
dwell with the immortals.” But add Plato’s Laws 
(I, 686 C): “We all of us [all Greece] charge upon 
the Cretans the legend concerning Ganymede [alleg- 
ing] that they invented the story (since it was the 
settled belief with them that their laws had come from 
Zeus) and that they superimposed this legend directed 
at Zeus, in order that, following the God, they may 
reap this pleasure also.” Man deifies that which he 
would justify in himself. Thus, too, the youth in a 
Menandrian play of that decadent Attic society (a 
play Latinized by Terence in his Hunuchus): ‘There 
was this painting, that is, the way in which they say 
Jove sent a golden rain into the lap of Danaé. I 
also began to view it, and because he [Jove] had 
played quite a similar game even of yore, my spirit 
rejoiced more greatly, that a god changed himself into 
a man, and came upon another man’s tiles through rain 
for the purpose of fooling a woman. But what a god! 
who shakes the tops of temples with the crash of the 
heavens. A little human being that I am should not — 
do it? [scil. satisfy my lust] Indeed I should and 
freely too.” ‘There is then the essential kinship, nay, 
sameness, of gods and men. The gods, too, utter their 
most solemn oath by Styx (trickling shudderbrook), — 
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the symbol of cold death. To them, too, it is awful, 
for the Olympians are the very personifications of life, 
pleasure, vigor; their immortality is often curiously 
vague and quasi-contingent (Iliad, 14, 271 sqq.; 15, 
86). They are indeed abiding but sinful and morally 
weak themselves and cannot dispense with periodical 
consumption of ambrosia, the very stuff of immortality. 
There is nothing spiritual about them. As for the 
Book of the Dead (Odyssey, XI), we have space for 
but the one utterance of the mighty Achilles (zbid., 
487): “Don’t recommend death to me; I would 
prefer in the fields to be a day-laborer for another, 
with a man who has no land lot of his own, who has 
not much of a living, rather than rule over all the 
dead.” 

The philosophers of Greece, of course, in time 
began to deal with this matter, some in the spirit of 
angry protest, others in a fictitious conformity cloth- 
ing itself either in moralizing allegory or physical 
interpretation, as the Stoics did, and later the 
Neoplatonists. Of the former class was Xenophanes 
of Kolophon who flourished about 540 Bc. “But 
‘mortals think that gods are born and have their own 
[i. e., men’s] faculty of perception and voice and 
shape.” “All these things did Homer and Hesiod 
assign to the gods, whatever among men is opprobrious 
and censurable, to steal, to commit adultery, and to 
deceive one another” (Mullach, Fragmenta Philoso- 
phorum Graecorum, Vol. I, p. 101 sq.). Why was 
Plato, in his survey of what education was to be in 
his ideal state, unfriendly to Homer? Not in so far 
as heroes figured in the national epic as they did, but 
| on account of the myths dealing with the gods. The 


| *Preller in Pauly, Realencyclopaedie, 8. v., Mythologie, p. 349. 
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poets may invent (¥<%es0a) (Republic, II, 377 sqq.) 
but they must invent, or lie, nobly (%*4s) ; this Homer 
and Hesiod’ did not do. And if indeed the awful 
stories of Uranos and Kronos must be perpetuated, 
let it be done in the smallest possible body of auditors. 
The ideal state, he goes on (878 B), has no place for 
these and such. 

We observe that a mysterious or allegorical mean- 
ing (é bnovetars) was interpreted into Homer even in 
Plato’s time. ‘But, the young person cannot judge 
what is hidden meaning and what is not, but what one 
at that age adopts as one of his notions, is wont to 
prove hard to wash out and incapable of dislodgment.” 
The gods in the actual legends of Troy, of Niobe, the 
royal house of Pelops, etc., are the cause of evil, sin, 
and sorrow. “We should at least give the legends such: 
a turn that humankind profited in the end from such 
harrowing trouble” (Republic 380). Aristotle here,| 
too, as everywhere, in that cool, dispassionate manner 
of the master analyst, deals with this matter: “The 
heavens and the upper space the ancients assigned to 
the gods, inasmuch as [this domain] was alone immor- 
tal” (De Caelo, p. 284, a.12).’ Speaking of the heavens 
elsewhere (Metaphysic, XI, a., p. 1074, A. 38 sqq.) | 
“Tt is a tradition descended from the ancients and from 
those of hoary antiquity left in the form of a myth to 
posterity, that these [the constellations] are gods, and 
that the deity embraces [ve'éye'] all nature. The rest 
has been brought on in a mythical way with a et 


towards the persuasion of the many.” If one were to 
put away this mythical and anthropomorphic investi- 
ture, “and seized only upon the primal point, viz., that 


*Cf. Herodotus, II, 53, cited above. 
5Of. also De Caelo, p. 270, A.7. 
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they deemed the primal substances to be gods, one 
might deem that a statement made in a manner worthy 
of the deity. The ancients made the gods out to be 
nothing else but men of eternal duration” (avOpamoug 
udiovs) (Metaphysic, II, 2, p. 997, b. 11). Aristotle 
in practical life conformed to traditions and usages, 
as this, that sneezing was a divine sign, a good omen 
(p. 962, b. 7), or when he says that God sends dreams 
or dream-visions (p. 462, b. 20). Nothing was simpler 
and more easily discharged than these functions of 
institutional conformity, because it was all bound up 
with anniversaries in the main, and the essence of 
these things was a body of externalities affecting the 
soul, conscience or hope not in the slightest degree. 
We must take back almost all the terms which we 
apply to religion, faith, creed or worship, church or 
prayer, remove from them all they now contain or 
connote for us or in us, and make of them quite 
positively empty shells before we can even conceive 
what they meant in the classic world. 

The Stoics, too, held this historical view that the 
stars were first worshiped because they and _ their 
cycles impressed men as of eternity and imperishable.’ 
They seemed to maintain the figures of current Greek 
mythology; actually they dissolved them (proceeding 
with a crude etymology of their own) into physical 
and moralizing evaporation. Zeus is he through whom 
all things live, the principle of animation, he is in the 
universe what our souls are in us; Hera is the air, 
bound up with that cosmic heat, mythologically his 
wife and sister; products these both of the same cosmic 
(oe Pluto is called so because he is enriched 
hrough the death of all living things. They really 


- *Cornutus (time of Nero), Theologie Graece Compendium, ch. 1 
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strove for a united conception which sometimes 
seems to be monotheistic, but which is in reality 
pantheistic. 

With all this aqua fortis of analytical speculation 
the actual worship was not materially influenced or 
modified. It is institutional, regional, and limited, the 
main concern being: What shall we do? What is 
profitable? For a concrete illustration—and only one 
—let us take Philochoros, the Attic antiquarian (in a 
scholion on Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonos, v. 1047). 
Apollo had a great sanctuary at Delphi and one at 
Delos. Supposing the state of Athens was to send 
a religious delegation to Delphi, the delegation, if 
destined for that sanctuary, would proceed as far as 
Oinoé, on the northern frontier of Attica. 'There they 
would stop and wait, while their mantic expert would 
daily sacrifice, until the victim’s entrails would say: 
Go on to Delphi. Similarly when headed for Delos 
the delegation would proceed Delosward, stopping at 
Marathon, and there they would wait until the entrails 
would say: Go on to Delos. Turn the roulette until 
you get what is profitable. | 

As for Aeschylus, there was in him an affinity for that 
which was lofty and full of awe. The great struggles 
of Marathon and Salamis had added to that trend of 
his soul. However great and towering the might of 
states, dynasties or individual potentates, the anger o1 
envy of the gods loved to raise them the higher, as the 
more crushing would be the blow they were designing 
eventually to deliver against these overtopping ones. 
At bottom men are not creatures of Zeus and _ the 
Olympian dynasty, but both their coming upon the 
earth, and especially their acquisition of material 
civilization, is a defiance of the gods, Prometheus 
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searning for this the cruel tortures on the rocks of 
‘Caucasus. As far as the jealous and angry gods are 
sconcerned, mankind would still abide in primitive semi- 
ibestial misery. Men as far as the gods were concerned 
iwould be as Aeschylus delineates their state: ‘Who 
‘first, when seeing, saw in vain, and hearing, could not 
hear, but, comparable to shapes of dreams, at random 
sand confusedly did mingle all, their lifelong time, nor 
entered homes brick-woven, warm, nor timber-work; 
im caverns sunk in earth they dwelled, like teeming 
ants in sunless nooks of caves” (Aeschylus, Prome- 
theus Vinctus, 442 sqq.). Aeschylus mightily toils to 
endow the Olympian with veracity, equity, and justice; 
the rises or essays to ascend to a conception of a god 
universal, righteous, omnipotent (Choéphori, 244). 
ut the same overgod is still beset with the legendary 
concupiscence and resultant wiles to conceal things 
from his ever-suspicious spouse, who changes the fair 
To to a heifer. 

As for the Eumenides, Apollo is there a mere 
ounsellor at law to aid the matricide, Orestes, and 
uts a poor figure in the sophistical devices of that 
Ole. What Aeschylus does in his conception of myth 
nd legend Herodotus iterates in his outlook on 
uman history and the fall of human pride. He is 
full of a religious awe, and the envy of the gods is 
‘the ever-recurrent Leit-motiv of his work. “Short as 
this life is [7, 46] there is not one human being so 
appy in his essence * * * to whom the thought 
ill not present itself, oftentimes, not once only, that 
e would rather be dead than live. For the disasters 
that befall it and the diseases which confound it cause 
ife, even though it be short, to seem long. Thus 


leath, as life is full of burdens, has come to be the 
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choicest refuge for man; but God, having allowed us 
to taste life, is found to be envious in it” (7, 46). 
There were many Hamlets before Hamlet. And again 
(7, 10, 5): “Thou seest how the deity strikes with 
the thunderbolt those beasts that tower above their 
fellows, but the little ones worry him not: and you 
see also how his missiles always smite the largest 
edifices and trees of such kind. * * * For God 
does not permit anyone to entertain grand ideas but 
himself.” As for Apollo, the “god of light,” I cannot 
become very enthusiastic about this Olympian. The 
cunning devices and the vulpine doubling of the 
Delphian corporation in seasons of storm and stress 
robbed Loxias (the speaker god) of much credit, even 
in the very times when the Pythian priestess still 
mounted her tripod for the proper fee. As for Sopho- 
cles, his art by more than a chronological coincidence, 
in a certain perfection of form and figures, often 
reminds us of his contemporary Pheidias, as though 
nothing were underdrawn, nothing overdrawn. But 
in that esthetical age the cancer of Greek morals was 
also rife. The famous dramatist wrote a play, The 
Lovers of Achilles. And we know quite abundantly, 
that the erotic verse of Greek lyrics was largely if not 
exclusively directed at comely boys. Both of Sopho- 
cles and Aeschylus Athenaeus writes (XIII, 601 A): 
“Both Aeschylus, who was a great poet, and Sophocles 
brought the amatory passions upon the stage through 
their tragedies: the one, the love of Achilles f 
Patroclos, and the other (Sophocles) in his Niobe.’ 
As for the Lovers of Achilles, Ovid, too, who almost 
more than any ancient versifier attempted to turn 
eT Tas, the Italy of Rafael and Titian of Alexander VI and Leo X. 


8In the Myrmidons, fragment 135, ed. Nauck. 
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impurity into belles lettres—even he could cite this 
play in extenuation of his own writings: 


Nec nocet auctori, mollem qui fecit Achillem 


Infregisse suis fortia facta modis. (Tristia, II, 411) 
¢') > 


Is it not time at last to cast upon the dunghill that 
impudent fiction of an “esthetical religion,” or the 
‘religion of the beautiful”? There is, in short, no 
| sovereign or objective law of conduct anywhere in the 
| Greco-Roman world. The institutional or administra- 
‘tive treatment of the vice just referred to was, among 
ithe Greeks, more than lax. The tax on this vice was 
\farmed out at Athens as a regular form of revenue. 
‘This chiefly was the deeper reason, in the case of the 
telder Cato, for his obstinate opposition to things 
Greek. And there was reason. The Romans indeed, 
we know not how early, adopted a statute called 
Lex Scantinia de Infanda Venere. In 168 B.c., at 
Pydna, the Macedonian kingdom fell, and the Roman 
soldiers, after several years of sojourning in Hellenic 
lands, returned to their western home. The victor’s 
son, later known as Scipio Aemilianus, was among 
those who returned. Of him his counsellor and 
philosophical teacher, Polybius, wrote (82,11): “The 
st impulse and emulation for noble ideals that 
indled his soul, was to acquire the reputation of 
ontinence, and to excel in this sphere those of his 
wn time of life. This wreath, great and hard to 
ttain [of itself] was easy to gain at that period.” 
ut why? “On account of the onset of most men for 
the worse. For some of the young men [scil. of the 
oman aristocracy] were in a passion of dissoluteness, 
some directed at boys, others at courtesans, others 
were devoted to the entertainment of the ear, and 
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drinking bouts, and waste of money in such pursuits, 
having quickly seized the laxity of the Greeks for this 
particular sphere, in the war with Perseus. And so 
great a dissoluteness had fallen upon the young men 
in connection with such pursuits that many pee as 
much as a talent for a boy concubine.” 

In Sophocles (as in the Prometheus of Hesiod and 
of Aeschylus) all human civilization and conquest of 
the earth is still conceived as a defiance and bold inva- 
sion on the part of man. ‘Even though he tame and 
subdue all creatures to his use and profit, though he 
has devised speech and his conceits ride on the wings 
of the wind, though he has acquired the instinct for 
civil institutions, and his substantial domicile cares 
naught for hoar-frost or pelting rain-showers, in short, 
though he be all-devising [v. 360] of Hades only he 
will never devise an escape” (Antigone, 335 sqq.). In: 
his old age the same dramatist wrote as follows: “Not, 
to have come into being at all, this is the triumphant, 
position in the whole range of discourse: and the other, 
namely, when man has appeared, that he should go 
to that bourne whence he came, as speedily as possible, 
this is easily second. For when youth comes on, bear- 
ing frivolous follies, who can swerve from the course 
of many troubles? Who is not within travail? Mur- 
ders, riots, jealousy, contentions, and envy. And by 
lot comes last old age, invalid, unsociable, unloved, 
where universal troubles are housed with troubles” 
(Oedipus at Colonos, 1225 sqq.). 

Euripides lived in a day when dialectic and 
rhetoric found at Athens a rare field for practice and 
growth. He could not introduce any new plots or 
themes into his plays. But he, deeply cogitative an 
fearlessly contentious of spirit, found it desperately 
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difficult to endow the legends of Greece with any 
spiritual meaning whatsoever. His heroes, and 
heroines too, are in the main Attic doubters and 
debaters on all things, whether human or divine. Note 
this moral puzzle of the misery of the Trojan war 

(Helena, 1137): “What is God or not-God or the 
_ Intermediate substance, which of mortal men will say 
that he has discovered the widest comprehension, who 
beholds the matters of the Gods bounding hither and 
thither in fates contradictory and unhoped for?” ‘The 
maiden Makaria (Heraclide, 591) hopes that there 
may be nothing after death: “Let these things be 
for me precious things in place of children and virgin 
espousal, if there is anything underground, still, my 
hope is there may be nothing: for if even there we 
mortals, destined to die, are to have tribulations, I do 
not know whither one shall turn: for to die is held to 
be the greatest physic for evils.” The way men fare 
here in this world on our earth does indeed seem to 
contradict the faith in any divine rule or regency: 
“Tf the gods had understanding and wisdom in human - 
way a double meed of bloom of youth, conspicuous 
seal of their goodness would all those bear off, who 
have of the latter: but after death again into the beams 
‘of the sun they would go, traversing double span of 
life. But ill-birth would have but a single span of 
life,” etc. (Hercules Furens, 655). ‘Thereby the earth 
in time would indeed become a place of clear cleavage 
}among men. After all, the earth we see must be its 
own heaven. It is one of the deepest convictions of 
, our Christian hope that these things about us here are 
no finality, no consummation. Further on in the same 
play (1814): “No mortal is in fortunes by the fates 
unharmed, no god, if singer’s sayings not mendacious 
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are. Did they not couch together in a way no law 
permits? Did they not cast in chains disgraceful’ their 
own fathers, for the sake of autocratic sway? But 
still Olympus is their domicile and they endured the 
consciousness of sin.” But, as I said, the soul of 
Euripides was Janus-faced, one viewing and weighing 
the national traditions and the ancestral legends, and 
the other denying and rejecting them. Thus (Hercu- 
les Furens, 1845): “I neither hold that the gods love 
couches that Justice would prohibit, and that they 
clap fetters on hands I neither have held a proper 
thing to credit nor will I ever be persuaded that one 
god has become the master of another. For God 
[@ cos], if indeed he is rightly God, is in need of 
nothing,’ these are the wretched tales of poets.” 
Chastity was no moral postulate in the Hellenic 
world at large; when met, however, it was to them a 
startlng and utterly remarkable phenomenon, a - 
prodigium. Eros is indeed the autocrat of gods and | 
men, and he is malignant in this, that he emphasizes | 
comeliness, but often leaves the lovers in the lurch of | 
their own passion. Love “loves to rule the worst part 
of our minds.” No worshiper is greater or better 
than his gods. It strikes us as uncouth or incongruous 
that the Hippolytus presents Kypris and Artemis as 
two forces equally divine, clearly unchastity vastly 
stronger than the goddess of Chastity, these in the 
play maintaining a curious neutrality. Hippolytus 
has a virgin soul (1007), but his tragic death is half 
explained by his stubbornness and pride. One cannot, 


*Zeus, Kronos, 


*Acts 17:25: ‘‘Neither is he served by men’s hands, as though he 
‘needed anything.’’ 


“Fragment 182, 
2?Fragment 139. 
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in all fairness, avoid the general conclusion of this 
play, that it is folly to resist these appetites; there is 
simply no highway or path whatever from this law 
in the members to the other one, uttered by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. 6:19): “What! know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which 
ye have of God, and ye are not your own?” Here we 
remember the noted saying of Friedrich Paulsen, viz., 

_ that Christianity was not an evolution, but the greatest 
revolution known to the records of men. 

Two noble utterances remain, which must find a 
place here before we take leave of this spiritual and 
deeply searching soul: “Truly, when I grasp the 
faith in divine government, then anxious pain departs. 
But the desire of my faith to find a ruling providence 
is wrecked as soon as I contemplate the deeds and 
suffering of humankind” (Hippolytus, 1104). And 
then that fundamental evil, the conflict between the 
correct insight and the weak will of man: “For 
otherwise before on night’s long couch have I reflected 
what it is that ruins human life. And ’tis not from 
‘the essence of their reason, so it seems to me, that men 
‘in conduct fail. For many have clear understanding. 
For thus I think this must be viewed. The good we 
know and grasp it with our mind, but toil not hard 
for it; some from indolence, some, rating higher some 

pleasure than the good” (Hippolytus, 374). 

This true observation will admirably conduct us to 
the central thought of Socrates, compatriot and of the 
/same generation with Euripides. While Socrates 
sharply chided Kritias for the pursuit of unnatural 
‘Just, and while he defied the seductive wickedness of 
that ancient apostle of freedom, Alcibiades, he in 
| some ways rose not at all above the current morality of 


: 
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his own folk and his own day. ‘There was in Athens 
an hetaera, Theodote, whose comeliness was the talk 
of the town.” Socrates and some of his followers 
visited her household. The woman’s mother was 
present. A painter was painting her portrait, to make 
her beauty more widely known. What did Socrates 
discourse upon with his disciples? What such a woman 
must do with a view toward material ends and advan- 
tages, how to look, how to converse, to sympathize, 
how to deal with the insolent suitor, in a word, how 
to protract and maintain the relation. On the other 
hand, it must not be omitted from this narrow survey 
that he prayed” to the gods simply to give him the 
good, as the gods best knew what kind of things really 
were good; but those who prayed for gold or silve1 
or for the power of a prince, he held, prayed foi 
something that differed in nowise from throwing dice 
or from battle. ‘The central thought of his philosophy. 
however, was this: At bottom an absolutely clear anc 
true concept of things, perfect knowledge indeed, was 
automatically and intrinsically bound up with its corol. 
lary, viz., right action; that the intellect, if right, wil 
dominate and sway the will and the conduct of mar 
toward right and righteousness. All wrong | 
then simply was due to wrong conception and faulty 
knowledge. The actual man cannot be measured b 
that great though noble error. 

The greatest of his pupils, Plato, is no less grea’ 
as a master of letters than where he combines the logi 
of Socrates with the soul-theories of the Pythagoreans 
Our souls, as they now are, have fallen from thei 


¥Plato, Symposion, 216 saqq. 
4Xenophon, Memorabilia, 3, 11, 1. 
Wibid., 1, 8, 2. 
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primeval estate in the realm of ideas, forms of truth 
absolute, shapes of bliss and perfection, non-spacial, 
non-material,” and still the only real truth, nay, the 
only reality, because the organic world which we know 
in this bodily life is ever passing and ever tending 
toward death. Incarnation, we saw, is a grave deterio- 
ration of being. Metempsychosis is the process and 
routine of soul-life; there is really no eschatology, no 
consummation, no finality, but the cycle begins ever 
anew. I need not even add what is obvious, viz., that 
the philosopher is the highest form of incarnation. 
Plato’s most esoteric wisdom is for a small elite, for 
the wise. The poor, the uncultured, the slaves are not 
even within his ken. Indeed, when one has traversed 
the thought and feats and potency of the ancient 
world, a cramping and benumbing feeling creeps over 
us. We think of Milton’s lines: 


Since by strength 
They measure all, of other excellence not emulous. 


By contrast we may very fairly urge that decisive 
symbol and function of the Messiah, “Pawperes evan- 
gelizantur”’: “The poor have the gospel preached to 
them” (Matt. 11:5). And so Plato’s ethics, too, are 
aristocratic; an elite of philosophical souls must rule 
political society, this class always maintained at a 
point of excellence by a process and method of special 
choice, in which physical and moral eugenics are alone 
considered and in which the institution of the family 
disappears. The underlying theory is that the over- 


-_whelming mass of mankind are hopelessly vulgar and 


disqualified for the excellence, power, and felicity 


reserved for the elite. In a way it is a system too 


Plato, Symposion, 211 A. 
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largely or chiefly transcendental. The philosopher’s 
soul, if thrice it chose that life, passes (forever) into 
that divine contemplation of the world of ideas. “But 
the other souls, when they have completed the first 
life, get their judgment, and having received their 
verdict some pass into the places under earth where 
justice is carried out and there they pay the penalty 
[Sixny éxcivovctw]; and others are raised by Justice into 
a certain locality of the heavens and lead a life worthy 
of that life which they have lived in human shape” 
(Plato, Phedrus, 249 a sqq.).. Reincarnation ever 
follows, and everything depends on the fresh choice 
of lives. “Responsibility was of him who chose. God 
was without responsibility.” 

Plato’s higher metaphysic, then, in its spiritual 
earnestness approaches the sphere of religion, but it 
bans and scorns the multitude and in the end definitely 
declines to set up any new or purer religion even. 
The institutional forms of worship indeed must be 
upheld, whether of the gods (of current tradition) or 
of the lesser powers called daimones and heroes (nowa- 
days called supermen). And so in the Laws, the work 
of his old age, he returns as it were to a certain con- 
formity with Attic religion. “First, we say, in allotting 
honors, viz., those after the Olympians and those gods 
which hold the commonwealth,’ to the gods of the 
lower world, allotting the proper meed, the second, 
and the left honors, such a one would most correctly 
attain the goal of piety. * * * And after these 
gods the sensible person would also go through the 
ritual to the daimones, and to the heroes after these” 


“These thoughts are elaborated in the vision of the Armenian Er, 
Republic, 614 b, 599, 


As, e. g., Hera at Argos, Athena at Athens, Helios at Rhodes, ete. 
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(Plato, Leges, 717a sqq.). After these, the parents. 
It is altogether a body of civil obligations and family 
duties. But in Plato there dwelled as it were two 
souls, the Athenian and that of the philosopher. And 
to the latter belongs the verdict of last appeal:” “At 
bottom, then, all these generations and ranks of Greek 
gods are undergods and creatures [themselves] of the 
One Eternal and Uncreated” (Plato, Timeus, 41a). 
To the Olympians then he who begat this universe 
speaks to them as follows: “Ye gods of gods, whose 
creator I am and father of their works, which, having 
come to pass through me are indissoluble, if I will not. 
That, then, which at one time was bound, is all soluble, 
but it is the part of an evil one to wish to dissolve 
that which was well fitted together and is in a fair 
state; wherefore, also, since you have come to be, 
immortal indeed you are not, nor indissoluble at all, 
still you are in no wise to be dissolved nor will you 
obtain the lot of death, since you got by lot my will, 
to wit, a bond greater still and more sovereign than 
those elements with which you were bound up when 
you came into being.” No profound exegesis is 


required to grasp what Plato meant to say, viz., that 


the Olympians are merely the well-ordered cosmic 
forces and physical phenomena under which mankind 
now lives. 

The ideas and the transcendent features of the 
Platonic system, apart from his splendid writings, did 
not endure long. The Academic School indeed, as a 
system on sequence of tenets, soon turned away from 
its founder and after awhile devoted itself mainly to 


analyzing the conditions of knowledge, with a strong 


_yein of skepticism, as in Carneades. 


190f, the writer’s Testimonium Anime, p. 236. 
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Aristotle strove, as no man before or since has 
striven, to comprehend this world in which we live, its 
physical base, its cosmic order, but no less the culture 
and institutions of our humankind. No single intel- 
lect with so universal and so enduring approbation of 
men (as his) ever directed itself to solve and under- 
stand almost the whole sphere of human interests. Of 
his theory of God we must not speak lightly, keeping 
in mind that the scholastic theologians of the Middle 
Ages, from Albert the Great and from ‘Thomas 
Aquinas onward, incorporated some of his theology 
with their own. His god is a part of his metaphysics, 
an element in his effort to understand the origin of life 
and movement and the cosmic order. His thinking 
compels him not to admit any infinite or indefinite 
regression of causes in the life and history of the 
universe. Design and purpose determined the value 
of all things, and the same is the final and essential 
thing in our operations of thought and intelligence. 
There must be, and there must be conceived to be, a 
primum movens (rPatov xtvoov) .” a First Cause, or First 
Originator, of life and movement, a Force, or Power, 
which is not moved or determined by something out- 
side itself. This Aristotle calls God. His essence is 
pure activity or production or energy; he is eternal, 
while the material of the universe is no less eternal. 
He is non-material, unchangeable, and not subject to 
impression or affection (¢9%s), unlimited and indefi- 
nable. “Aristotle combines the immanence of God 
with his transcendental” character” (Schwegler). The 
cosmic order and the phenomena of organic life reveal 


De Physica Auscultatione, p, 256, a, 5 sqq. 


"cd Oeiov quorg yoptath nat dxtvytos, Metaphysic, 10, 7, p. 1064, 
a, 35, 
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him in this particular, that everything is adjusted 
‘to end and design. Thus, too, his goodness is 
perceived. In Aristotle’s way of thinking goodness 
iand adjustment to design are almost convertible 
‘ terms. 

The beatitude of God is largely the state of con- 
‘templation in which God realizes his highest functions 
,and his highest pleasure, and which is largely directed 
,at himself, the sole perfection. The activity of God 
is intelligence. God is either intelligence or something 
beyond intelligence.” ‘God does not purpose to do 
the evil things, while indeed he does possess the potency 
‘to do the same” (Topica, 4, p. 126, a, 85). Aristotle 
sharply rejects the doctrines of Democritus, who had 
essayed a purely mechanical and material explanation 
of the universe and banished design from this explana- 
tion, being the sire of modern positivism and _ its 
present sectaries. He ridicules the shallow content- 
ment of that school with phenomena, as if these con- 
tained and constituted truth. 

But to return to the Stagirite himself. One cannot 
quite rid oneself of the impression or inference that 
the Aristotelian god is to some degree an abstraction 
from, or a creature of, the great thinker and scientist’s 
personal ideals, incentives, and activities. It would be 
folly to pray to, or to seek any relation with such a 
god. It is, as I have said elsewhere,’ an academic and 
cosmic god, but singularly and utterly severed from 
human beings by his essence. There cannot be any 
affection, Aristotle holds, directed towards God or 
gods, for friendship postulates a certain measure of 
equality; the gods so utterly exceed men in all good 


2Fragment 46. 
BT estimonium Anime, p. 243. 
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things that there cannot be any friendship between 
them and men. “God so loved the world, that—” 
must have impressed the cultured Greeks of Paul's 
time, as it must still so impress the modern Democri- 
teans, as a wild fancy, as foolishness, in a word. 

The ethics of the great analyst may be fairly desig- 
nated as a system of psychological mapping and statics. 
The idea of duty has not as yet been discovered. 
’Apet, as elsewhere in Hellenic speech, means chiefly 
some form of excellence or efficiency, and it varies 
greatly according to sex, age or occupation. Even the 
thief and the blackmailer have their specific &pet%. 
Aristotle’s “ethical virtue,” therefore, is no tautology. 
It is in his theory the middle point between extremes, 
as gentleness is midway between stolidity and irasci- 
bility, bravery the mean between cowardice and rash- 
ness, and so forth. As for slavery, Aristotle defends 
it. There are certain human beings whose intrinsic 
inferiority by a parity of reasoning is as manifest as 
is the relation of the body to the soul, as beast to man, 
beings whose sole function is bodily, whose soul- 
possession, we may fairly add, is negligible or as 
nothing (Politics, 1, 5). 

“Pauwperes evangelizantur”’ once more. Of reformer 
or prophet there is no trace in the great analyst. He, 
too, was of the world, largely that of Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon, not less than that of his aged 
teacher, Plato of Athens, and not merely in that world. 
Exposure of children” is entirely a matter of con- 
venience. Nay (Politics, 7, 16), if pregnancy occurs 
contrary to the fixed number convenient to the interest 

*As daily, or nightly, practiced at Athens, Xoutettery, “to put into 


the jar,” was the current term for the killing of infants. Cf. Scholia on 
Aristophanes’ Frogs, 1221. 
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of the given commonwealth, then abortion must be 
performed. 

As for the Greek vice, Aristotle (Politics, 2, 10) 
does not hesitate to ascribe it to Minos as a deliberate 
and primeval institution of Crete to limit the popula- 
tion. Aristotle clearly is callous here. “And they 
plotted also against Periander the Autocrat of 
Ambracia, because he while drinking with his boy 
concubine asked him, whether he was already pregnant 
by himself” (Politics, 5,10). Aristotle owed much to 
King Philip, he owed still more to Philip’s son Alex- 
ander. But he did not forbear (cit.) to refer to the 
assassination of Philip at the hands of Pausanias, 
“because Philip let him [Pausanias] be treated with 
ignominy by Attalos and his circle.”  Aristotle’s 
readers knew why. ‘The whole nauseous story is found 
in Diodorus, 16, 93 sq. Aristotle’s God had no rela- 
tion to his conscience, nor to any spiritual hope, nor 
to his conduct. It was a very splendid element in his 
metaphysic, but otherwise of no influence on his soul, 
no more than an asteroid or a star in Ursa Major 


or Aquarius. 


My space is at an end. I have not referred to 
Stoicism, the ethics of which among academic folk is 
often placed close to that of Christianity. It is a great 
subject, but would require special treatment in a 
separate article. Perhaps this may be done at some 


future time. 


New York. 


NEW TESTAMENT EVANGELISM 


By Proressor W. H. Grirrira Tuomas, D. D., Wyckliffe College, Toronto 


Or THE many things for which the Book of Acts is 
interesting and valuable there are few more helpful 
than its record of beginnings (1:1), of first things in 
the Christian church, specimens, illustrations, models 
of methods of life and work which have since become 
familiar and important. Among these we have the 
first illustration of evangelistic work, and in view of 
the supreme importance of this method of Christian 
service it is of the first moment that we should study 
carefully the first instances of evangelism with special 
reference to the essential characteristics of such work. 
This is brought before us in Acts in connection 
with Philip, whose life and service constitute a sort of 
pivot in the story of the early church. The work of 
the Gospel had been limited to Jerusalem for several 
years, and the first main section of the book deals with 
the church in that city, as recorded in 1:1-6:7. The 
last verse (6:7) is one of those summaries by means 
of which the writer concludes his sections of the 
history. ‘There are six of these altogether, three in the 
first part of Acts and three in the second. 
~ Then came the episode of Stephen with its sig- 
nificant and far-reaching results. The persecution 
of Stephen led to the scattering of the Jerusalem 
church and to the first evangelistic tour, with Philip as 
the first evangelist (8:4-40). The story will bear all | 
the attention we can give to it, not only because of its 


own interest and value in the record of the early church 
592 oy 
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| but also because it reveals some of the essential features 
‘which should characterize evangelization at all times. 


THe EVANGELIST AND THE Crowp 


In 8:5-8 we are enabled to see, first of all, how Philip 
'worked in connection with a new effort to evangelize 
‘a community, and the following points call for par- 
iticular notice: 

1. ‘The Preacher. Philip is one of those described 
iin 6:3 as “of good report, full of the Spirit and of 
}wisdom,” and although these elements of his character 
iwere primarily intended for the specific work of “serv- 
jing tables” they are equally essential to the work of 
eevangelization. 

The first element in his life was faithfulness before 
rman. ‘This is seen in the words “of good report,” 
Pmeaning that he was “well spoken of” by those around 
—with a good reputation. This feature is quite promi- 
nent in the New Testament, perhaps more so than we 
sometimes think. Thus Cornelius is described as “well 
reported of” (Acts 10:22), Timothy is described as 
“well reported of” (Acts 16:2), and Ananias is simi- 
larly described (Acts 22:12). When Paul writes to 
the Christians of Colosse he urges them to “walk in 
isdom toward them that are without” (Col. 4:5), and 
similarly when writing to the Thessalonians he speaks 
of walking “becomingly toward them that are without’ 
(1 Thess. 4:12). To the Ephesians he gives the advice 
‘to “walk circumspectly” (Eph. 5:15), the original 
ord meaning accurately and the English suggesting 
ithe picturesque idea of looking around carefully as 
we walk. Then when the Apostle has to describe a 
bishop, he is one who must have received testimony 
‘from them that are without” (1 Tim. 3:7). All this 
shows the importance of standing well with those 
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around us. It is, of course, true that if we take care 
of our character God will take care of our reputation, 
but it is equally true that our reputation is an impor- 
tant feature in our life and work. ‘There is nothing 
which so fully tends to impress men with the reality 
of our message as the reality of our life. 

The next feature in Philip was the fulness of the 
Holy Spirit. It almost goes without saying that such 
a spiritual equipment is absolutely essential for the 
work of an evangelist. If it was required for what 
we call secular work (Acts 6:3, 5), much more was it 
necessary for the purpose of preaching the Gospel, 
since this to be effective must be preached in 
“demonstration of the Spirit and of power” (1 Cor. 
2:4; 1 Thess. 1:5). 

Then he was a man “full of wisdom.” 'This means 
that he was possessed of what we may call divine 
common sense. Wisdom is “knowledge applied” and 
has no necessary reference to intellectual power but 
only to “that exercise of reason into which the heart 
enters.” It is found in the Old Testament with a 
moral as well as an intellectual element, just as the: 
“fool” does not refer to the man who cannot but to the 
man who will not understand. This wisdom or divine 
common sense was needed not only for the work for 
which Philip was originally chosen but also for the 
evangelistic service that he rendered. There are fre- 
quent, even constant, occasions for its exercise. Thus. 
we see something of what an evangelist should be if 
his work is to glorify God. 

2. The Place. His work led him into Samaria, 
and it is interesting to notice that this was in the exact 
line of our Lord’s purpose and plan for His church 
(Acts 1:8). But Samaria was not merely an oppor- 
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‘tunity to obey the Lord’s word, it was an occasion for 
testing some of the deepest and most essential features 
‘of the Christian character. It would be a test of 
‘sympathy, since the Jews and Samaritans were so 
‘sadly alienated, though living in the same country 
\{John 4:9). It would also be a test of boldness 
‘because such an extension to the hated Samaritans 
‘might easily arouse the hostility of the Jews. Nor 
‘may we altogether overlook the fact that work in 
‘Samaria may have been a testimony to Philip’s 
jsagacity, because Christ had been there and had done a 
great work; indeed, some think that the success of 
[Philip was very largely due to the influence of His 
'Master, a few years before (John 4:39, 42). 

8. The Subject. We are told that Philip’s mes- 
sage was “the Christ,” that is to say, the Messiah of 
‘the Old Testament. In his preaching he declared Him 
who was the burden of the divine promise and the 
foundation of all the hopes of the Old Testament. The 
positive element is also worthy of note, for in preaching 
“the Christ” Philip did not denounce the Samaritan 
error but declared Scripture truth. Above all, his 
theme was personal, it was “the Christ,” not a creed, 
mor a church. It is well to remember that our evan- 
mwelistic message is not merely truth for the intellect 
jor an institution of which we are to be members, but, 
iirst of all and fundamentally, it concerns a Person 
in whom the truth becomes vital and the institution 
natural. As the Apostle Paul said years afterward, 
“we preach * * * Christ Jesus as Lord” (2 Cor. 
4:5). “Christ in you, the hope of glory: whom we 
oreach” (Col. 1:27, 28). Such evangelistic preaching 

of a Person will always be accompanied with divine 
ower and blessing. 


= 
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4. The Manner. ‘The Revised Version tells us 
that Philip “proclaimed unto them the Christ.” This 
word indicates at once the certitude of his conviction 
and the urgency of his message. It evidently was a 
clear and emphatic declaration which because of its 
importance was intended to arouse the conscience. 
This is always the true method of preaching. “I 
believed, and therefore did I speak” (2 Cor. 4:18). 

5. The Results. While we may not expect to-day 
the miraculous proofs of Philip’s work, showing the 
divine source and character of his message, yet we are 
fully warranted in expecting a similar attention to the 
message, as that of which we read in Samaria; “the 
multitudes gave heed with one accord unto the things 
that were spoken by Philip.” Their attention was 
real and was quickly seen in the acceptance of the 
truth, and the heartiness of it is equally clear from the 
statement that they gave heed “‘with one accord.” ‘The 
outcome was “much joy in that city,” and this is the 
inevitable and universal result of the acceptance of the 
Gospel of Christ. There was a striking change within 
and without, including the joy of perfect pardon, the 
joy of conscious power, and the joy of realized pre: 
ciousness. ‘There is perhaps nothing more striking ir 
the early church than this feature of joy as the 
immediate outcome of the proclamation of the Gospel 
and the same thing is seen all through the ages of th 
Christian church. In proportion as the Gospel ij 
proclaimed in its purity and fulness, joy is the instine 
tive and inevitable outcome. In contrast with this 
whenever there have been what are called “dark ages,’ 
with the absence of joy, we know that at these time 
the Gospel has not been faithfully declared. Whethe 
we think of such times as the Reformation or of th 
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‘varied mission fields of the present day, “much joy” is 
ithe result of the acceptance of the full, pure Gospel 
‘of Christ. 

Thus we see how the evangelist worked among a 
(erowd of people and we are enabled to realize some- 
ithing of what every evangelist needs for his work. 

He must have a full heart, for his preaching must 
necessarily be spontaneous and cordial. 

He must have a clear head, for, unless he has a 
knowledge of his Bible and a knowledge of the way 
jin which to impart its truth, he will not make much 
|progress in evangelistic effort. Certainty is one of the 
fessential features of all true testimony for Christ. 
1Dr. Forsyth has aptly said that in the old days the 
jprophets were perfectly certain of their position as 
tthey said: “Here am J,” while to-day, in our haze and 
lack of certitude, even Christian preachers and teachers 
pare apt to say: “Where am [?” 

He must have clean hands. Both in regard to 
sympathy of attitude and consistency of action evan- 
gelists must be true to God and man. When these 
three qualifications are found we may be sure that 
evangelistic work will be blessed of God and souls 
won to Him and His Kingdom. 


_ Tuer EVANGELIST AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


We are now to see the first instance of individual 
sdealing with a soul in contrast to the evangelistic work 
among the crowds of Samaria (Acts 8:26-40). It is 
a natural inquiry why Philip was called to leave the 
work which had sprung up in Samaria and where, 
humanly speaking, he was so greatly needed, in order 
‘to deal with one individual. Perhaps Philip was suited 
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to the Ethiopian as a Hellenistic Jew. But in any case 
God’s Providence planned that these two men should 
meet together and that one should be the means in the 
divine hands of leading the other to Christ. 

1. The Inquirer. The picture of the Ethiopian is 
one of intense interest (8:27, 28). He was evidently a 
Gentile by birth, though a proselyte, and it is thought 
that he came from Nubia or Abyssinia, or perhaps 
from somewhere near the modern Khartoum. He was 
a man of high position, wielding great authority and 
carrying immense responsibility as the financial secre- 
tary or chancellor of the exchequer. His keen intellect 
had been able to attend to religion amid the cares of 
the state, and he had seen sufficient reasons to adopt 
the Jewish religion and to journey a long distance to 
Jerusalem for the purpose of worship. ‘The man’s 
character was evidently sincere and open, and his atten- 
tion to the Scripture shows that he was desirous of. 
learning all that was possible about the sacred Book 
to which he had given his adherence. ‘That the man 
was intensely in earnest is also seen not only in the 
fact that he had changed his religion, but in that he 
had not hesitated to go hundreds of miles for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the obligations of his new faith. 

2. The Learner. When we see the Ethiopian he 
appears in the guise of an earnest, thoughtful student 
of Scripture (8:28-35). It was a splendid opportunity 
for Philip, and in the Providence of God he was 
guided to approach the Ethiopian who was sitting in 
his chariot and reading the well-known chapter of 
Isaiah. When the Spirit indicated the divine will for 
Philip to approach the man, the Evangelist, hearing 
him read aloud, asked with perfect courtesy whether 
he understood what he was reading. In the original 
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there is a particle used which avoids any abruptness 
such as we might assume from the English version, 
and shows the exquisite tact of Philip in approaching 
the subject. It is as though he said: Quite so, but 
do you understand what you are reading? ‘Tact is 
one of the most essential requirements for dealing with 
an individual soul. If it be true that “every man’s 
house is his castle,” it is still truer that every man’s soul 
is a republic, and it is only by a due regard to this 
essential independence that anyone can approach 
another in relation to things spiritual. 

The man quickly responded by confessing his 
ignorance and at the same time his wishfulness and 
willingness to learn. He realized the need of human 
guidance and invited Philip to get up into the chariot. 
This invitation to a perfect stranger is most significant 
and shows the true humility and teachableness of the 
great man. Very soon the question was asked as to the 
meaning of the passage he had been reading—was the 
prophet speaking of himself or of some other person? 
This gave Philip his opportunity, for, by using the 
passage, he at once showed its true meaning and its 

‘realization in the person and work of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Here, again, with quick spiritual insight 
Philip utilized the opening afforded him and made it 
the means of bearing testimony to his Master as the 
Lamb of God. It is not difficult to realize that Philip 
must have told the Ethiopian something of what Jesus 
Christ had been on earth and how by His death He 
had fulfilled this wonderful prophecy of Isaiah. And 
here we see the secret of all true personal testimony: 
The Scripture and the Lord Jesus, the Word of 
God and the Lamb of God. When men preach, 
| whether to crowds or to individuals, on such themes 


: 


| 
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as this God cannot but own and bless their message 
because it constitutes the very heart of the Gospel. 

8. The Follower. Very soon the testimony of 
Philip had its effect (8:36-40), for there sprang up @ 
desire in the Ethiopian to close at once with the offer. 
The growth of his convictions had been rapid, but they 
had been prepared long beforehand by Scripture, and 
doubtless there was a real satisfaction felt by him as 
Philip bore his testimony to Jesus Christ as the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. His determination was made at 
once and was proved beyond all question by his imme- 
diate submission to and acceptance of Christ and His 
Gospel. The chariot was brought to a standstill, the 
two men went down into the water, and there and 
then the Ethiopian confessed the faith of Christ 
crucified in the ordinance of initiation which the Lord 
Himself had instituted. Then we are told of his joy, 
just as there had been joy in Samaria. “He went on 
his way rejoicing.” Doubtless he was experiencing the 
joy of sin forgiven, of difficulties removed, of peace 
enjoyed, and of power possessed. It would be tempt- 
ing to think of his arrival home, his testimony to his 
Queen, and (we may add) the foundation of the 
church in that far-off land. Meanwhile the evangelist 
was taken away to other work. There was no linger- 
ing, no gifts or rewards, but only fresh service for his 
Master. 

As we look at this episode with its wonderful 
revelation of an individual led to Christ we cannot help 
thinking of the old word that “hand-picked fruit is 
the best.” Whatever may be true of preaching to 
crowds, personal work is one of the most valuable 
methods in the Christian church, and for this form of. 
service the story is full of striking and valuable sug- 
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gestions in regard to the essential features required. 
What are these? In particular, the soul-winner must 
have four qualifications: 

1. He must have fellowship with the divine Spirit. 
It is significant how receptive Philip was, and how 
quick to realize the influence and leading of the Holy 
Spirit. He had been working in Samaria, and while 
there a new call came to him to leave that important 
service and go toward the South, many miles distant, 
in the direction of the desert. At once Philip realized 
the meaning of this call and responded. Evidently he 
had been living in the atmosphere of the Holy Spirit, 
and in fellowship with God was enabled to understand 
at once the divine will. This is an important require- 
ment for personal work, for we are not called upon to 
deal indiscriminately with every individual. Dr. F. B. 
Meyer has referred to the burden he used to feel in 
regard to speaking to everyone he met until he made 
it a matter of prayer that God would open the way 
and show him the one to whom to speak. This is seen 
in the prompt response of Philip, as he lived in and 
for God. “The meek will he guide in justice; and 
‘the meek will he teach his way” (Ps. 25:9). 

2. Another essential is faithfulness to the Spirit. 
Philip might have argued to himself that he was needed 
in Samaria, that the work was prospering, and that 
the new converts especially required his presence and 
pastoral care. But he at once obeyed and left the 
many for the one and set out on the dreary road. This 
is the true spirit of the Christian worker. ‘“Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do it.” Like the followers of David, 
God’s people to-day should be quick to say: “Thy 
servants are ready to do whatsoever my lord, the king, 
shall appoint.” 
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3. Another feature in soul-winning is fearlessness 
in the Spirit. When Philip saw and was told what 
he had to do, he was equally prompt to obey, for he 
“ran” and joined himself to the chariot of the 
Ethiopian. This was the spirit of true aggressiveness, 
full of the consciousness of Christ, and marked by the 
joy of faithful obedience. And yet how careful he 
was as he approached the Eunuch, who was reading 
aloud. With genuine aggressiveness there was, as we 
have seen, exquisite tact. It is essential that, with all 
his courage, a Christian in endeavoring to win a man 
for Christ should use wisdom and what is known as 
“sanctified common sense.” 'The danger of blundering 
is real, for there is a genuine sensitiveness in many 
souls when they are approached personally for Christ. 
It would be disastrous if we were to hinder and spoil 
our Master’s work by the way we did it. 

4, A true worker for Christ will be marked by 
forcefulness through the Spirit. Philip clearly knew 
his Bible, for he took the text read by the Ethiopian 
and quickly interpreted it concerning, and associated 
it with, his Master whom he declared as the fulfilmen 
of the old prophecies and as the revealed and provided 
Lamb of God. The truth of God was thus interpreted 
by the Son of God, and this is always the feature o 
true work for Christ. The divine message will b 
associated with the divine Person, and that Person a 
sacrifice. When Christ is preached in the fulness of 
His person and work, everything else is sure to follow 

Then, too, Philip’s forcefulness was decidedly 
practical, for he led the Ethiopian up to persona 
decision for Christ. It was not enough to proclaim 
the truth; it was essential to see that the truth was 
expressed and applied. The Christian worker is noi 
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concerned merely with ideas, but with obedience. Ideas 
alone will never save a soul, and truth by itself may 
be valuable in an essay, but it is insufficient by itself 
to make an evangelistic address. Essays are delivered 
before people; sermons are preached to them. After 
hearing a convincing sermon on The Power of the 
Cross, a layman said to the preacher: “I heard you 
preach last Sunday; I was greatly moved. But if you 
will permit me, I should like to offer this criticism. I 
am a business man at the head of a large concern; we 
send out many salesmen. If one of my salesmen went 
into a prospective customer’s place of business, talked 
as convincingly as you did last Sunday, about the fine 
quality of our goods, and then walked out without 
trying to get an order, we would discharge him.” ‘The 
minister felt that he was rebuked, that the layman was 
right, that, although he was pleading for a verdict, he 
sought no announcement of it, and, although he was 
“selling goods,” he did not try to get an order. 

No wonder that with these four essentials, fellow- 
ship, faithfulness, fearlessness, and forcefulness, Philip 
was used of God. He lived in the Spirit, learned of 
‘the Spirit, leaned on the Spirit, and thus was able by 
the Spirit to lead unto God. And if only all this 
marks the life of Christian workers, then from sur- 
render will come knowledge of Scripture, strength for 
service, and salvation to our hearers. Our life will be 
one of true satisfaction to ourselves, perpetual blessing 
to others, and a constant glory to God. 
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By Rev. Wit11am Exxior Garris, D. D., L. H. D. 


Peter at night, loyal and loving, and Peter in the 
morning, denying and cowardly, and the Galatians 
of Paul’s letter, stand in history as types, the one of 
the individual and the other of the host. Such people, 
singly or in mass, are always with us. Excelling in 
zeal and vociferous profession, they “run well for a 
season.” By and by they drop out of the race. Are 
they “‘bewitched”—led into error by evil arts, or have 
they voluntarily put themselves into cold storage? 
In the individual enthusiasm has evaporated. In the 
collective body the animating principle is lost from: 
sight. Once instinct with the motive power and 
flexibility of life, there has succeeded the inertia and 
rigidity of the corpse. In old English to be “quick” 
was to be alive. : 

What is the diagnosis of this sleeping sickness and 
slow death? How often, in the perspective of church 
history, have we seen bands of earnest believers, aflame 
with zeal, starting forth to conquer the world. Corinth 
is herself again (1 Cor. 14:26). They bear torches— 
prophecy, doctrine, interpretation, inspiring message. 
They have a truth which humanity craves and ages 
have waited for. Even from their enemies and the 
cold world they win names that are decorations, 
betokening admiration and compelling honor. Sneers 
become shouts of victory. Behold how the “Chris- 
tians,” “Methodists,” “Quakers,” “Anabaptists,” 
“Lutherans,” “Brownists,”’ to mention no more, are 


still kindling beacon lights on the world’s headlands, 
604 
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~while others have buried themselves and their names 
in oblivion. 

We cast no stone at Pharisees, at any of those 
_multifariously dead in the Dictionary of Sects and 
Heresies, whether in the ancient or the modern church, 
Cathari, Lollards, Fifth Monarchy Men, or at the 
strange growths in the American garden. We should 
rather make the mighty ecclesiastical corporations, 
rich in wealth, power, and reputation, point the lesson 
vf the dried-up fountain or the waterless cistern 
(Jer. 2:18) or the neglected vineyard of the 
“beloved” (Isa. 5). What of the Roman or the 
Russian Church in Europe and (hardly in) Asia? In 
America, what of the church of the Mayflower and 
Plymouth Rock memories; or of the Church Under the 
Cross, born of the Netherlands agony, which boasts 
the first complete organization in America; or of the 
yarious Christian commonwealths, whether composed 
of the people of the Prayer Book, or governed by 
elders, or the Lutherans, Methodists or Baptists? 
Why have they not swept the continent and filled the 
world? Surely there was enough of principle and 
‘potency in these bodies, whether “church” or “sect.” 

Waiving the question as to whether Divine Provi- 
dence intended that only one type of religion should 
prevail over all others in the field which is the world, 
or whether, as in nature, many types should exist and 
flourish, let us at once point out the reason why so 
few religious and Christian movements fulfil their 
initial promise. 

One cause of paralysis of bodies begun ad majoram 
gloriam Dei lies in the substitution of petty things 
for the main object—trying to make a part greater 
than the whole. Both Pharisee and Puritan, having 
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a name derived from the same root, protested against 
priestcraft, monopoly, formalism, and literalism. Yet 
by unbalanced emphasis on externals, even to the 
garden herbs, mint, rue, anise, and cummin, the 
Pharisees fell into the same errors which they had 
started out to avoid. Finally, in their crustlike ortho- 
doxy, man was neglected and God was obscured. 
“They were too orthodox to be evangelical,” said the 
father of F. W. Robertson, of certain state church- 
men. Phariseeism reminds us of the Buddhism of 
Japan, which in its zeal for kindness to brutes forgets 
to help man. The monks say masses for dead horses 
and erect equine statues in memoriam. Yet it was a 


Japanese, Yokoi Heishiro, moved by the Spirit of — 


Jesus, before he ever saw a missionary, who uplifted 


a million outcasts to both humanity and citizenship. — 


In how many sad cases the followers ignore or 
forget the real burden of a founder’s teaching! In 
zeal for a petty dogma or a point of ritual they 
concentrate in literalness upon some word, crochet, or 
personal peculiarity of his, forgetting to follow him 


as he followed Christ. Excessive loyalty defeats its 


own end. In educational matters many a widow, in 


sheer devotion to her husband’s memory, stands still, 
not a help but an obstruction, in her conservative 
obedience to some remembered word of his, forgetting 


that, if living, she would have grown with his growth. 
The old manna, even when it has bred worms, is clung 
to for imaginary sustenance, when the new corn of 
the land whither God has led us is at hand. Instead 
of the full ear from the seed sown or the talents 
brought in to double the number entrusted for invest- 


ment, the world gets only another fossil for the ecclesi-— 


astical museum. John Robinson bade the Pilgrim > 
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|Fathers not to stick fast, but to look for more light 
ithat should break forth out of God’s Word. Jesus 
jprayed for the unity of His disciples, not in details, 
but in the Holy Spirit. 

Every creature has “seed in itself” and “to every 
sseed a body of its own.” Yet all organisms contain 
also the germs of decay. Constant nourishment is the 
law of life, but so also is the necessity of self- 
cleansing. “Purge out the old leaven” is Paul’s way 
ef matching the precept, “Go on to perfection.” 
That is life—the balance between heredity and environ- 
ment, between the law of the original seed and 
reinforcement by daily assimilation from without. It 
iis vital to the body that all waste matter should be 
east out. The life-giving sap in the trees or the blood 
that keeps the body “a living soul” if clogged from 
circulation becomes poison which generates disease 
and causes death. 

In every religious community there must ever be 
the bringing in of a better hope, for “in hope” we are 
saved. The menacing alternative is between life 
more abundant or withering away. The divine law 
of development is in renewal—‘“Behold, I make all 
things new.” Hence the pictures of psalmist and 
prophet, illustrated also by the Japanese poet—‘“Run- 
ning rivers, fading flowers, and passing time wait 
not for man.” According to God’s ordering, autumn 
iis as necessary as spring. The bridal raiment of 
passionate petal falls when the wedding of stamen 
and pistil has been consummated, in order that a new 
generation of beauty may begin. 

' Even mountains grow old and rivers die. Chronos 
lis gray and bald. How earnestly did Paul beg his 


} 


converts to purge out the very element that was once 
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effective for making food wholesome and delicious! 
How many a fire in the furnace has been choked by 
its own gas, fuel or ashes! Life, whether vegetable or 
animal, individual or collective, means balance and 
harmony. “This also cometh forth from Jehovah of 
hosts, who is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in 
wisdom.” Its meaning is divine justice and love. 
“How great is his beauty.” 

How superb is the self-expurgative power of the 
Bible! Though a vast library, its sixty-six books show 
no more discrepancy than between an adult man and 
the babe that lay in his mother’s arms. Its progress 
of doctrine keeps pace with the growth of revelation. 
The abstract truth, though illustrated in every age by 
typical exemplars, gradually rises in faint adumbra- 
tions out of “carnal ordinances” and institutions, that 
were noble in their day, to the full orb of the Light 
of the World. All promise, given in dark saying and 
shadow of rite and sacrifices, is fulfilled in a person, 
the Christ. Step by step, in His education of man- 
kind, God gave His eternal truth to men in portions 
“at sundry times and in divers manners,” as they 
were able to bear it. That which has waxed old and 
is ready to pass away is ever discernible, in the long 
perspective, by the true Bible student. Between 
Moses and Jesus—the primitive ethics of the desert 
and the rude codes of border ruffianism in the time 
of the Judges, and the freedom and quiet of a well 
ordered Christian commonwealth to-day—there is no 
more discord than between infancy and full manhood. 
The perfect fruit explains the necessary life-process. 
From the viewpoint of the cross of Christ all becomes 
harmonious perspective. How grandly Jesus, the 
creator of Christian-theology, and Paul, its matchless 
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interpreter, expound this—Abraham “saw my day and 
‘was glad”; “Christ Jesus himself being the chief 
“cornerstone.” 

Unless individual Christians and the church obey 
this law, so exquisitely taught by Jesus in the parable 
jof the pruning husbandman, the vine, and the branches, 
there is no advance in life, but, as all history shows, 
yquick death. 

One frequent cause of heart failure in many a 
body of promise is in the lack of that exercise which 
means reinforcement of life, and the neglect of which 
causes the accumulation of morbid matter. In the 
Phurch this exercise means missionary activity. In the 
teachings of Jesus He made this principle vital. The 
appeal was to our noblest emotions—‘“Freely ye 
weceived, freely give.” This principle runs throughout 
all nature and the words of the Son of Man are as 
trefutable and His position as impregnable as science. 
o branch can do without the vine nor can even the 
vine do without the branches. The Master chose twelve 
-o-workers, whom He called missionaries or apostles, 
chat is, men sent forth—into all the nations. Life 
force is dual. With the centripetal force only, the 
universe would stop. With centrifugal force only, it 
ould fly to pieces. Both potencies are necessary. 
“All things are double one against another: and He 
nath made nothing imperfect” (Ecclesiasticus 42:24). 

Hence Jesus gives the parables of the unphe- 
omenal leayen, of invisible potency, and also the 
mpressive might and extension of a growing tree. 
n religion the building of fences to secure isolation 
leans only cramp, paralysis, and death. It may be 
ell to sing of “the old armchair,” but this piece of 
urniture has been a snare to many an “old” man, 
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resulting in premature death. While he should be 
up and active he pampers his body, even to its los: 
of power. Luxury invites death. The parable of the 
armchair may be applied to church history. More 
bodies of believers have been robed for their funerals 
because of lack of missionary effort than for any othe 
single reason, while zeal in propagation usually mean: 
resurrection. 

From a dozen illustrations that spring to mind we 
instance but one. The New England churches, when 
temporarily overwhelmed in the storm of rationalism. 
sprang to obey the call of Jesus to disciple all nations. 
Reality exceeded in wondrous results even those in 
the myth of Antzus in touching his mother earth, for 
the Congregational body, once locally confined, became 
not only national but world wide. Experience taught 
what Isaiah 49:19-21 meant. If Liberalism have sc 
fine a creed, as its devotees say, why does it not sweep 
the land? 

The truths in nature, which a study of the forces 
of that evolution taught by Jesus (“first the blade 
then the ear, then the full grain in the ear’) ha 
illuminated and reinforced, are illustrated in th 
failure of many Christian movements to fulfil expecta 
tions. The law of the survival of the fittest is visibly 
yes, daily, demonstrable, while the rise from elementa. 
force to triumphs beloved of God are more thar 
theories. Beyond all things visible there is an increas: 
ing divine purpose. This law may be traced fro 
inert matter, through forms showing sensation and 
intelligence, until the process culminates in man, wit 
whom begins history, the climax of which is the Chris 
The Epistle to the Ephesians carries this idea as in ; 
panorama, Jesus, in His earthly life, being shown a 
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the supreme type of man, and the Son of God being 
set before us as the apex of the cosmic order. Paul 
demonstrates that the highest type of man is the 
fittest and therefore must finally prevail. This reason- 
ing of Paul is self-evident to the student who pene- 
trates beneath phenomena. 

I have even seen this way of the Spirit—call it 
evolution or call it God—illustrated even in the 
absence of a Christian church and its ministers and 
professors. Yokoi Heishiro, of profound intellect, 
before ever missionary or Bible came to J apan, in 
the fifties of the last century, caught this truth, lived 
and died as its witness. His life of long research 
in the world’s annals was completed by a perusal of a 
new set of books—the four Gospels—obtained from 
China, that seemed to him to overtop all literature. 
He discovered the unique character of Jesus, a tower- 
ing figure, which to his mind crowned all human 
history. This proto-martyr for the Christian faith 
was promptly assassinated for his faith and utterance, 
but his prediction, that when Christ was openly pre- 
sented to Japan the brightest minds of his country 
‘would accept Him as Master, has been grandly ful- 
filled. Even when dead—for no sword can murder 
truth—his life spoke to the Emperor, who in a 
proclamation, at one stroke of the pen, gave citizenship 
to a million human beings hitherto considered hi-nin, 
or non-human, and in 1889 Yokoi Heishiro received 
public posthumous honors. To-day two million 
Japanese bless the name of this Christ-inspired man. 
If this law, of the survival of the fittest as taught 
by Paul in Ephesians, is a universal truth, as I 
‘believe it is, then any movement, so far as it 
| approaches the Christ life, is equipped for both service 
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and longevity; but deviating from the Christ type 
it must surely die. 

That this line of argument is as solidly based as 
is demonstrated science is seen at a glance when we 
note that the Bible, the Word of God, has not only 
survived all books written either for or against it 
but has outlived dogmatic systems which have claimed 
to be based on it, however ‘‘orthodox” or however 
“heretical.” There were two great ages of creed 
making. The first was when the Hellenic intellect 
transferred its constructive activities from classic 
literature and pagan philosophy and began to shape 
the truths of revelation into Christian theology. Then 
the Greek and Latin creeds were formed. The second 
era was at the Reformation, when the Bible came to 
resurrection out of the dead languages into living | 
speech. Then “those matters which are fulfilled | 
among us” were set into logical form, as if built y 
army engineers, with moats and masonry. | 

Nevertheless, noble as these edifices of man’s i 
building are, they cannot be the final model or satisfy 
fully the student of the Eternal Word. None but 
foolish men, we think, can frivolously sneer at or 
lightly condemn these symbols or their makers. They ' 
were as necessary in their time as are steel-clad 
battleships, or the trenches of 1916. Yet it dishonors 
the Word of God to put these products of the rational 
intellect, as some we fear do, above the Eternal 
Word. Such persons remind us of the absent-minded 
professor who went out with a lantern at night to 
find the time from a sun dial! Built to protect the 
church from the onsets of pagan hosts, or the great 
persecuting power that was backed by military force, 
they also safeguarded the interior purity of the body 
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of Christ. Hail to the lily among thorns! All honor 
to the guardians of the faith! 

Yet, let it never be forgotten by the most devout 
and the truly orthodox that these creeds, however 
venerable, being man-made cannot take the place of 
the Word of God which, instead of being stereotyped 
in logic, is “quick,” that is, living and powerful. ‘The 
creeds and the Bible differ as do fact and truth. The 
one is done and dead; the other was, and is, and 
is to come. The Bible is as a tree of life; the 
creeds are as timber. The one is a fixed “deposit,” 
incapable of growth; the other is a living tree. A 
creed is made of proper lengths of logic to square 
with the current philosophy. It is a temporary adjust- 
ment of faith and knowledge. The whole is made 
to seem greater than its parts. It is no paradox, but 
a fact based on experience, that the Bible can be 
translated far more easily and effectively than our 
occidental creeds. Since the Spirit of and in the 
Bible excels its merely literary content, it is nothing 
strange that a translation may seem, in verbal sound 
and sense, to each nation even more beautiful and 


‘sweet to the ear than the original. 


The language of most creeds is “stiff as a dead 
man’s hand,” while the Bible is ever an unfailing 
and living power, even “as the days of a tree.” 
Christianity and Islam have a different animating 
spirit and doctrine of inspiration. The best thing 
about the great confessions of faith is the open door 
to the Bible to which they point. 


Mahomet’s truth lay in a holy book, 
Christ’s in a sacred life. 


_ Happy the man who takes a vital view and makes 
vital use of the Eternal Word and loves the living 
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even better than embalmed truth. “Study the Bible 
and don’t be afraid of what you find there,” said a 
certain pastor to a certain youth. Philosophy we 
must have, but, as Bacon said: “A little philosophy 
inclineth a man’s mind to atheism, but depth in 
philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” 


From this vantage point we see the benefit not only : 


of new translations and revised versions, but, more par- 
ticularly, of personally renewing one’s own supposed 
acquaintance with the Bible. Alas! too many church 
members are satisfied with hereditary attainments, or 
they cease Bible study after leaving the Sunday 
School. The Bible is like a familiar landscape, which 
is constantly clothed in fresh lights or looked at with 
deeper penetration and interpreting gaze,, as experi- 
ence grows and years bring “the philosophic mind.” 
Searching the Scriptures makes plain many a dark 
place, in the written Word, in life, and in human 
history. Some of the Bible truths are so vast and 
deep that they can no more be apprehended at once 


than can a mountain range, the ocean or the firma-_ 
ment. Many a text, learned by rote, flowers in late 
life as does a century plant. Some truths require 
not only a single lifetime, but those of generations, 


of nations, of races or even of civilizations, to yield 
their full meaning. 


Let us, once and for all, discriminate clearly | 


between the Bible as a beautiful piece of literature 
and as the truth which God would have us know. 
In their English form the Scriptures need fear no 
rival, for there is nothing more excellent; but our 
apprehension of the Bible as a revelation from God. 


is very far from being perfect. To apply the term 
exhaustive to any scholarship yet known is an absurd 
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:abuse of language. How much confusion comes from 
|lapse of memory on this point! From a hundred 
|possible examples illustrating the difference between 
|literature and revelation, and their respective values, 
‘we give but one. 

Set in the very heart of the Bible, and crowning 
ithe five books of Wisdom Literature, is the great 
llyric of human life and love, “the Song of songs, 
which is Solomon’s,” the acme of whose doctrine is 
that pure affection between the sexes is nothing less 
than divine, a fire of God. Unfortunately it was 
thought necessary, though not until long after the 
book was written, to give this matchless text an 
interpretation that throws it out of harmony with all 
Old Testament thought and history and even to veil 
the text in allegory. Even Protestants, champions 
of an open Bible, “without note or comment,” fell 
into the error of prefixing to each chapter a system 
of interpretation. ‘The English translators went so 
far as to hide from the reader the name of God, which 
the Dutch version has always expressed, in Canticles 
8:6 (Vlammen des Heere). 

As devotees of literature, art, and esthetics by all 
eans let us have and keep to the version of 1611. 
In this, as in a thousand other cases, let us confess 
and declare that the Old Version, hallowed by three 
centuries of use and associated with all purifying 
memories and holy influences, is sweeter to the ear 
d is more perfect as literature. For esthetic taste, 
“the old wine,” of verbal form, is better. Let us 
raise God that, as our Governeur Morris gave the 
national Constitution of 1787 its smooth literary form, 
80, also, over the version of 1611 the Bishop of 
Vinchester, Lancelot Andrews, the first named of the 
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translators, presided most jealously as to its music, 
lovely form, and sweet cadences of pure English. 

But put the two versions of the Song of Songs 
8:6 together and see which is English literature, and 
then inquire which is the best exponent of the meaning 
of the book and the best expression of the mind of 
God: 

“The coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath 
a most vehement flame” (1611). 

“The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, a very flame 
of the Lord” (1885), or “a very flame of Jehovah” 
(1901). 

Shall we not all agree, with the literary critics, 
who have adjudged this verse to be “the most perfect 
piece of prose in the English language’? But, shall 
we not also dwell together in unity when reverently 
inquiring into what the Holy Spirit intended this 
book to mean and what it teaches to the Christian? 
Especially let us remember that the name of God 
has not, so far in the poem, been mentioned, or His 
existence referred to. Shall we not desire the full 
context and therefore prefer this accurate, spirited, 
and truthful translation—“a very flame of Jehovah’’? 
Here we have the revelation of human love, illus- 
trated in its purity and tenacity by the believer in 
Jehovah, and thus a fire kindled of God. Whether 
palace maid, wife, widow, queen, or rustic maiden be 
represented, or king or shepherd lover, or whether 
the structure of the poem be dramatic in its unity 
or but a chain of love songs, is not here even inquired 
into. ) 

As the Scriptures discriminate between the “liy- 
ing” water of the flowing spring and the dead storage 
of it in the cistern, and between truth embalmed, 
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mummified or fossilized in words, forms, and tradi- 
tions, so should we. “All my springs are in thee,” 
cries ever the thirsty soul. The mirror of history 
should ever turn us toward the continual, reverent, 
vital view and use of the Eternal Word. ‘To fossilize 
on a statement of faith, made at Nicwa or Trent, or 
Westminster or on Plymouth Rock, is to abuse a 
good thing rather than to use it aright. Neither 
creeds, nor hereditary religion, nor personal trust in 
ourselves or our ancestors can ever be a substitute 
for continually fresh inquiry of the oracles of God. 


TrHaca, New Yorx. 


COLLATERAL READINGS ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


November &. Shipwrecked on Melita (Malta). Acts 
27 :88-28:10. 


Li 


5. 


Identification of Melita as Malta. Note Acts 
27:41 and read Ramsay, St. Paul, the Traveler 
and Roman Citizen, ch. XIV. 


Sternness of Roman discipline (v. 42). Read 
Acts 16:27; Matthew 28:11-15, especially v. 14. 


Kindness of islanders. Cf. Luke 10:25-37. 


Wonders worked by Paul. Read John 
14:10-14; Acts 3:6-10; 1 Corinthians 12:1-31. 


Providence in this experience. Cf. Psalm 91. — 


November 12. World’s Temperance Sunday. Romans 


14;18-15:3. 


The gift of fluence. Read 1 Kings 12:25-33; 
John 17:12-21; Philippians 2:5-11. 


The responsibility of brotherhood (Romans 
14:7; Ephesians 5:15-6:9). 


Liberty and service. Read Mark 10:45; John 
10:14-19 (especially v. 18); 1 Corinthians 13. 


November 19. From Melita to Rome. Acts 28:11-31. 


1. 


Paul as a prisoner. For his spirit as a prisoner, 

see Acts 26:29; Ephesians 6:20; Philippians 

1:7, 18; Colossians 4:3; Philemon 10. 
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2. Paul’s preaching. Cf. with 28-28 Matthew 
13:1-23, and Matthew 11:11-24, also Isaiah 
53:1-3. 


8. Salvation for Gentiles (Acts 28:81). See 
Isaiah 42:1-4, and 19:19-24, also Micah 4:1-5. 


‘November 26. A Living Sacrifice. Romans 12. 


1. All true sacrifice to God is spiritual. Read 
Psalm 51:15-17; Micah 6:6-8; Matthew 6:1-6. 


2. Our oneness in Christ. See John 17:20, 21; 
Philippians 2:1-4; Colossians 1:24-29. 


8. Self-giving and conduct (vs. 9-21). Read 
Matthew 5:1-48. Cf. Romans 1:5 and 12:1, 
noting the connection of Romans 1-12 and 
12-16 through “obedience of faith” (1:5) and 
“therefore” (12:1). 


|December 3. Jesus the First and the Last. Revela- 
tion 1. 


1. The revelation of Jesus Christ. Read John 
14:19-24. 


2. The Jesus Christ of the Revelation (4-20). 


(a) The Redeemer of the First Advent 
(4-6). Read in the order given 1 Peter 
1:13-21; Hebrews 12:18-24; Romans 
8:31-39; Psalm 72. 


(b) The Redeemer of the Second Advent 
(7). Read Matthew 16:21-28 and 
Zechariah 12:10-14. 


(c) The Redeemer of the Vision (8-20). 


mine ey " eae rsa 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


December 10. 
2:1-17, 


For details of transfiguration de- | 
picted in 13-18, read Daniel 7: 18, | 
14; 10:1-9, and also Mark 8:81-| 
9:18 (these passages refer to visions | 
in general, especially v. 13). | 


: 
; 


For v. 16 read John 7:46 and cog: | 
nate passages. 


Compare v. 18 with v. 8 and both 
with Isaiah 44:6-8. 


Faithful Unto Death. Revelation | 


1. The reward of faithfulness. Read 1 Samuel 
2:35 Psalms 31:19-24; 101:6. 


2. The tree of life (v. 7). Cf. Genesis 2:7-9 and 
Luke 23:43, Cf. Revelation 22:2. 


8. Victory over the second death (v. 11). Read 
1 Peter 1:6 (for v. 10); Ephesians 2:1-10; 
Daniel 7:9-12; Revelation 20:6, 11-15; John 
5:28, 29, compared with 24 and 25. 


4, 'The hidden manna and the white stone (v. 17). 
Read Exodus 16; Hebrews 9:4. 


December 17. 


The Holy City. Revelation 21:1-4, 


9-14, 22-27; 22:1-5. 


1. Contrast negative victory of the Lamb (Reve- 
lation 1-20, with the positive victory, 21, 22ff.). 


2. The new heavens and the new earth. Read 
Genesis 1:1; Isaiah 65:17; 66:22; 2 Peter 


8:1-18. 
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3. The Holy City—‘‘New Jerusalem.” Read 
Psalms 122-125; Isaiah 2-4; Ezekiel 48:15-85. 


4. The Bride of the Lamb. Read Hosea 1-14; 
Isaiah 62:1-5; John 8:29. 


iDecember 24. Christmas Lesson—Unto Us a Son 
Is Given. Isaiah 9:2-7 (cf. Hebrews 2:5-18). 


1. The sign Immanuel. Isaiah 7:14; Matthew 
1:22. 

2. Sonship in promise and fulfilment. 1 Chroni- 
cles 17:1-27; Luke 1:26-38; 3:21-23; John 17. 

ecember 31, Review: Christ’s Coming and Coming 

to Christ. Revelation 22:6-14, 16-21. 

1. Christ’s coming. Read Isaiah 52:13-53:12; 
Matthew 13; John 14:1-83, 28. 


2. Coming to Christ. Read Isaiah 55:1-13; 
Matthew 11:28-30; 2 Corinthians 5:11-21. 


anuary 7. Jesus the Life and Light of Men. John 
1:1-18. 
1. The divine Word (v. 1). Read Romans 1:1-7. 
2, The incarnate Word (v. 14). Read Philip- 
pians 2:5-11. 
3. The revealing Son (Hebrews 2:1-4). On the 
Incarnation as a whole read Colossians 1:9-29. 
January 14. John the Baptist and Jesus. John 
1:19-34. 
1. Before the baptism and meeting of Jesus and 
John (Matthew 3:1-12). 
2, At the meeting and baptism (Matthew 8:13-17. 
Cf. John 1:19-28). 
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3. After the baptism (John 1:29-36). Note the 
significant change of tone in John’s testimony 
after the baptism. 


4. During John’s imprisonment. Read Matthew 
11:2-19. 


January 21. First Disciples of the Lord Jesus. John 
1:35-51. Experience of disciples up to confession 
of Peter (Mark 8:29). 


1. Current lesson. Call of John’s disciples 
(occasional followers). Read John 2:1; 2:18, 
17, 22; 3:22; 4:1-27, 31, 48-45. 


2. The disciples in the company of Jesus (occa- 
sionally absenting themselves). Matthew 
4:18-22; Mark 1:16-20; Luke 5:1-11. 

3. The call of Matthew the publican, and appoint- 
ment of the Twelve. Read Matthew 10:1-4; 
Mark 2:18, 14 (cf. 15-17); 8:18-19; Luke 
6:12-16; Acts 1:12-14. 


4. The Twelve sent out. Matthew 10:1-42. 


January 28. Reverence of Jesus for His Father’s 
House. John 2:18-22. (Karly Judean ministry.) 


1. The early Judean ministry as a whole. Read 
John 1:19-4:43 and note vividness of the 
narrative. John 4:1-45 is to be connected with 
Matthew 4:12; Mark 1:14; Luke 4:14. 

2. The sacred meaning of the Temple (1 Kings 
8:27-53; Psalms 27, 182). 

3. The perversion of holy things (Amos 2:6-8; 
Isaiah 1:1-81; Matthew 6:1-14). 


4, The authority of Christ (v. 18). See Mark 
2:23-27; Matthew 5:17-20; Mark 7:1-23. 


LITERARY REVIEWS 


[Authors and publishers are requested not to send either 
books, periodicals or pamphlets for review. The editors prefer to 
select and purchase whatever is to be reviewed in these pages. 
—Enpirors. | 


ANCESTRAL VOICES’ 


Tus is an illuminating, a sobering, and a reassuring book. It 
is illuminating because it shows what men of sober mind and 
wide vision in Great Britain and elsewhere in Europe are thinking 
about in these trying days. It also clearly points out how we are 
to make recovery of what we have lost or are losing or, at any 
rate, are likely to lose, in the great war. 

It is a sobering book because it shows how widespread is the 
responsibility for the deplorable situation into which we have 
fallen. It is a startling thing when one who is necessarily a party 
to the struggle, on one side of it, brings himself to say: “It is 
thus (by our failure to make Christianity vital and real) that we 
-are all to blame. We have all of us in various ways allowed men 
to misunderstand Christianity. Christianity does not make men 
‘prostrate. It offers to men who are prostrate a basis on which 
to recover their self-respect. Christianity is a faith for the poor 
and defeated, for the halt and maimed and blind. But its whole 
object is to make men of us all, to give us the victory over 
disabling things, to make the blind see, and to restore the lame 
to the ranks” (p. 252). 

It is a reassuring book because it suggests the fact that there 
are wultitudes, now plunged in the great struggle, who are 
- looking beyond it to a lasting peace which shall not be military 
or political only, but Sistas: The last words of the book are 


ce hee Voices, by John A. Hutton, D. D. New York and London, 1916. 
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concerned with a higher conception of liberty, “with her eyes 
upon the ground, musing, aware of something missing, preparing 
her soul—so my mind wandered as I considered her—to return 
to some still remembered loyalty, to go back, say rather, to go 
forward, to the shelter and security of something wiser than 
liberty: I mean, Faith” (p. 263). 

The fundamental thesis of the book is that this war, like 
all other really great struggles, is the revolt of the whole man, 
as experience and Providence have made him, against a narrow, 
partial, and temporary interpretation of human nature. “There 
is in man—the fruit of his long physical and historical travail— 
an invincible core of wisdom and final prejudice, and any invasion 
of his catholic human nature, man as an individual and in societies 
inevitably rises to repel” (Prefatory Note). 

Dr. Hutton develops and establishes his thesis by pointing 
out, first, that the war in which “the world has gone wild’ is 
due to the fact “that Europe to-day is not unanimous about God. 
It is without any decisive and implacable sense of the nature of 
God. We are at war to-day because we are not at one as to the 
nature of God” (p. 14). The war is the conflict of the whole 
nature of man, which demands both liberty and control, with a 
conception of man as free from restraint and without the sanctions 
of an eternal and universal moral order. “That is why this is, 
in its essence, a Holy War.” 

The full exposition of this great thesis—for that it is a 
great thesis, incomparably greater than most current interpretations 
of the war in its inner meaning and ultimate causes, it would be 
difficult to deny—falls into two main divisions. 

In the first section Dr. Hutton instances three intellectual 
movements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in which 
these principles are worked out in philosophies. They are: The 
movement for unrestrained liberty, represented by Nietzsche; the 
counter-movement for authority, represented by the Tractarians; 
the interfusion and combination of liberty and law, advocated by 
G. K. Chesterton. This is followed by illustrations of the various 
principles involved, drawn from several writers and thinkers of | 
the same period. A detailed exposition of these chapters is not 
required from a reviewer, nor would it be wise to undertake it. 
It is sufficient to point-out that the outcome of the clear and 
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luminous interpretation which Dr. Hutton makes of these move- 
_ ments is to evidence the fact that human beings cannot live with- 
out law and that the very possibility of freedom rests upon the 
acceptance of moral obligation. We are free only as we are 
bound. In summing up the position of Chesterton he lets us into 
his own thought in the matter: ‘Anyone who seriously interferes 
with the foundations of the soul, with the particular kind of 
hardihood which has become intertwined forever with the Cross 
of Christ, Chesterton sees as a rebel or a traitor—as a heretic 
in the sublime sense. And because as such he is poisoning the 
wells of all sane and hearty living, and cutting man off from his 
Source, like the great Florentine, Chesterton would appoint him 
a place in hell” (p. 130). The final main section of the book 
traverses the same ground in another way by expounding the 
sense of sin in great literature. Here, too, without detail we may 
point out the result. Man cannot live without law, cannot defy 
the past, cannot defy the great moral sanctions, without slaying 
his own life. 
This is a great and noble book, for which we may well thank 
God. Dr. Hutton draws his materials, not from those who argue 
on his side, but from many who are indifferent to his thesis or 
hostile to it. But they are on his side because in their own 
despite often they testify to the truth. The reviewer hopes that 
he is both a better and a wiser man for reading this book. The 
little headpiece suggests a thought to those whose task it is to lead 
‘men. “Priests should study passion; how else cure mankind who 
‘come for help in passionate extremes?” 


Louis Martruews Sweet. 


CRISES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
PAPACY 


| Boru the purpose and the method of this book are admirable and 
attractive. Its purpose is “to give a useful and informing account 
of the essential history of the Papacy in a small volume,” and to 
bring this history within the convenient reach of “the general 


2Crises in the History of the Papacy, by Joseph McCabe. New York and 
London, 1916. Pp. 459. 
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student of the history of Europe and the general reader who 
seeks intellectual pleasure in the ‘storied page’” (Preface, p. V). 
That is, it is a book for the general reader rather than for the 
specialist. 

To make any of the great movements of history interesting 
and intelligible to the average man is to perform an important 
service. History is the story of real life, and herein is its 
fascination and its profit. An historian is no mere chronicler of 
events. ‘To investigate and collect in a book a mass of indis- 
putably attested facts is not synonymous with writing history. 
Those who made history in the elder centuries were not 


“Poor puppets jerked by unseen wires, 

Who after their little hour of strut and rave, 
With all their pasteboard passions and desires, 
Loves, hates, ambitions and immortal fires, 

Were tost pell-mell together in the grave,” 


but men and women of like natures with ourselves. The stage — 
upon which they made “their exits and their entrances” was in 
all that is essential the same stage upon which we are to-day | 
adding our fragment to the yet uncompleted drama of the ages. 
And history ought to help a man to “see the face of life,” the — 
life of the past, and in the life of the past the elements that 
mix in the life of the present. Any book which attempts this for 
“the general reader” claims for itself a real and valuable mission. 

That such a book, dealing with the Papacy, is needed—and 
“probably no religious institution in the world has had so remark- 
able a history’—Dr. McCabe argues from the immense volume of 
literature which has grown up round about it, and from the fact 
that “‘the general reader is not only repelled by such an array of 
tomes, but has no interest in a vast proportion of the matter which 
it is incumbent on the ecclesiastical historian to record. One wants 
a view of the Papacy in the essential lines of its development, 
and they are usually lost, or not easily recognized, in the con- 
scientiously full chronicles” (Preface, p. V). This is a wholly 
admirable justification for the issue of his book. * 

The method which our author adopts is as attractive as is 
his purpose. He says in his Preface (p. VI): “The design which 
occurs to me is to write a study of the Papacy by taking a score. 
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of the outstanding Popes—which means, in effect, a score of the 
more significant or critical stages in the development of the 
Papacy—and giving an adequate account of the work and per- 
sonality of each, * * * [ propose to select the more sig- 
nificant periods or personalities of Papal history, and trust that 
the resultant view of the Papacy will have interest and usefulness. 
The periods which lie between the various Pontificates which I 
i select will be compressed into a brief account of their essential 
‘characters and more prominent representatives, so that the work 
‘will form a continuous study of the Papacy.” 

One need not comment upon the attractiveness of this method. 
|For the general reader—perhaps one might say for any reader— 
iit is an ideal method. The picture to be painted is a panorama 
‘embracing the life of nearly two millenniums, and the mind’s eye, 
iif wearied by details, may easily fail to vision its continuovs sig- 
nnificance. But when the attention is focused on the high lights, 
iin which the developing meaning of the whole reflects itself, not 
only the high lights but also the less prominent complexities of 
the background become intelligible. 

Dr. McCabe selects twenty popes, beginning with St. Callis- 
tus, who was Bishop of Rome from the year 217 to the year 222, 
sand closing with Leo XIII, whose papal reign of twenty-five years 
is within the memory of us all, and gives a chapter to each. 
‘Among them we find the names of most of those notable men 
who have made the Papacy famous, or infamous—Leo the Great, 
sregory the Great, Nicholas I, Hildebrand, Innocent III, John 
XIII, Alexander VI, Julius II, Leo X, Pius VII, and Leo XIII; 
pand interspersed among these the names of other men, less well 
known, but necessary to the completeness of the picture. 

Our author himself recognizes that “in the selection of a 
score of Popes out of more than two hundred and fifty there is 
oom for difference of judgment.” This is inevitable, and the 
rpresent reviewer must record his dissent in several cases. For 
instance, the chapter entitled Paul JII and the Counter- 
eformation closes with a paragraph which gets its color from 
chese sentences: “In spite of the efforts of some recent historians, 
the character of Paul does not stand out with distinction in the 
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in this book? It would seem that Paul IV, who is dismissed with 
a few sentences, but who is described as “‘a strong and entirely 
religious man * * * who dictated the more severe decisions 
of Paul III,” was far more typically the exponent of the Counter- 
Reformation and might with greater appropriateness have been 
chosen for the central figure in such a chapter. 

One wonders, too, why, in a work whose purpose is s0 
extended and panoramic, Alexander VI, Julius II, and Leo X 
are each accorded a chapter, inasmuch as they do not represent 
different “crises in the history of the Papacy,” but group together 
in their contribution to the developments of a single period, that 
of the late Renaissance and early Reformation. No one will 
question that they were interesting characters. But our author 
has little to record except their nepotism, their licentiousness, their 
greed, or their extravagance; and, it would seem, by judicious 
condensation at this point space might have been made for certain 
other popes who have been omitted; for instance, Innocent I, 
whose meeting with Alaric the Goth marked a genuine crisis in 
the relation of the Papacy to governmental diplomacy. It would 
seem, too, that Boniface VIII, with his bombastic claims and his 
miserable humiliation at the hands of the soldiers of Philip the 
Fair, so really embodies the beginning of the decline of Papal 
prestige and power that historic perspective required that he be 
made prominent. Much may be said also for the inclusion of 
Hadrian VI, whose brief reign of two years, beginning soon after 
the Diet of Worms and therefore at the most critical moment of 
the Reformation, exemplifying “simple tastes and stern religious 
idealism in the evil atmosphere of the high clergy,’ proved the 
impossibility of genuine reform within the church even when the 
Pope himself was altogether sympathetic. In the single para 
graph which Dr. McCabe assigns to him, he well says: “Witl 
simple fidelity, he at once made it clear that the debased_ policy 
of his predecessor was abandoned; but he had not the strengt 
to control the crowd of discontented cardinals and prelates, o 
to frame and carry through a consistent scheme of reform’ 
(p. $11). It is no doubt true that Hadrian VI himself cannoi 
be rated as a great pope, but, on the other hand, it is certainl; 
true that in him the history of the Papacy reached one of it: 
“more significant” moments, in that a corrupt hierarchy, obstruct 
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ing and ridiculing the endeavors of sincere piety, revealed the 
depths to which the leaders of the church had fallen and the 
consequent futility of attempts at reformation within the church. 

More might be suggested along this line, but as Dr. McCabe 
says: “In the selection of a score of Popes there is room for 
difference of judgment.” 

Naturally, the chapters vary in excellence, and some of the 
character sketches are more vivid than others. One feels a 
distinct sense of gratitude to the author for his very human 
description of Pius VII and his contest with Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and for his exceedingly informing chapters on Pius IX and Leo 
XIII and their efforts to stem “the modern revolution.” The 
chapter entitled Innocent III: The Papal Zenith is a fine piece 
of historic condensation without the sacrifice of living interest, 
and the same commendation can, for the most part, be accorded 
the sketch of Gregory the Great, the First Medieval Pope. One’s 
hesitancy in this statement, a hesitancy which finds its reflection 
in many parts of the book, is based on our author’s nearly com- 
plete disregard of doctrinal or spiritual influences in the develop- 
ment of the Papacy. He has practically nothing to say of 
Gregory’s part in the growth and spread of superstition and relic 
worship, which became one of the outstanding marks of medi- 
evalism; he scarcely mentions the impulse which this “first 
medieval Pope” gave to those impressive forms of worship, which 
in medieval times were so largely substituted for reality; and he 
bestows few words on the fact that the church has always pro- 
fessed to find in Gregory the accrediting of the doctrines of 
Purgatory and transubstantiation, which were such effective 
instruments in the hands of a medieval hierarchy unto the 
enslaving of the faithful. In view of this one does not know 
whether to be surprised or not when, in his cursory description 
of the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215, he does not even mention 
the promulgation of the Dogma of Transubstantiation (pp. 200, 
201). And he treats Leo the Great’s “Tome” as though it had 
no importance in the history of the Papacy. 

All this is symptomatic. Throughout the entire book Dr. 
“McCabe is almost exclusively concerned with the growth of the 
temporal power of the Papacy. Apparently he has no interest 
in or appreciation of those spiritual developments, which, express- 
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ing themselves sometimes in exalted enunciations of faith and 
sometimes in debasing superstitions, not only paralleled the growth 
of the temporal power but alone made that growth possible. His 
chapter on Nicholas I and the False Decretals is captivatingly 
interesting, but he does not suggest that it was only the credulity 
of an unbelievably superstitious age that permitted the exploita- 
tion of those False Decretals. His description of John XXIII 
and the Great Schism holds the attention, but the real matters at 
issue at the Council of Constance are scarcely mentioned; the 
martyrdom of Huss is dismissed with the sentence: “How the 
Council burned John Hus may be read in History,’ and one is 
astonished to find relegated to a footnote the statement: “I have 
not dwelt on Hus, as the Pope had little to do with him” (p. 238). 

Dr. McCabe’s conception of the Papacy is that it was a man, 
or at best an office; he has no adequate realization of the Papacy 
as a system, in which there is an altogether essential interrelation 
between the Pope and the body of the faithful who made him 
what he was through their reverential allegiance, in which there 
is an always existent and always fundamental connection between 
the spiritual and the temporal, in which the deeper currents of 
the warm, red-blooded life of the times are more important than 
any external developments. Perhaps this is too much to expect 
in one book. If so, one could wish that the author’s horizon had 
been less extended. 

One more comment needs to be made. The book should be 
read through the medium of the very enlightening Preface. It 
furnishes in brief compass a framework into which “the general 
reader” can fit all that follows. It is masterly in its analysis, and 
is worthy of fuller quotation than is proper in this review. Dr. 
McCabe first of all points out that “the Popes have witnessed, 
and survived, three mighty transformations of the face of 
Europe,” the ruin of “the old Roman civilization,’ “the Reforma- 
tion,” and “the third and last convulsion, which began with the 
work of Voltaire and Rousseau and Mirabeau.” ‘Then he calls 
attention to the fact that “‘the story of the Papacy may fitly be 
divided into two parts: a period of making and a period of un- 
making.” And finally, he once more reviews the history in what 
he calls “its more instructive phases”; beginning with “the first 
phase, before the Bishop-of Rome became a Pope,” and closing | 
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with “Pius VII, Pius IX, and Leo XIII in whom we see the 
Papacy meeting the successive waves of the modern revolution.” 
All this is finely done; it defines “the essential lines of Papal 
development which are usually lost, or not easily recognized” ; 
and if the body of the book is read with this in mind, “the general 
reader” should find that Dr. McCabe has measurably fulfilled the 
mission with which he set out. 
James Corrin Stour. 


THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


Tus is probably the most ambitious work on the problem of 
knowledge, at least by an American author, to appear since the 
publication of Professor Ladd’s Philosophy of Knowledge. Most 
readers of the book will be ready to acknowledge that there is no 
form of knowledge so difficult to attain as the knowledge of the 
knowing process itself. This book, like all others on the same 
subject, is difficult reading. While no pains have been spared to 
make the discussion clear to those who are technically trained in 
philosophical method and terminology, no attention seems to have 
been given to the task of making the process of mastery in the 
book easy. This is partly due to the subject which is extremely 
abstruse and partly to the discussion which is correspondingly 
technical. 

It is an interesting fact, and one not altogether without 
bearing on the subject itself, that the discussion of the knowledge 
process is so difficult and elusive. Nine out of ten persons, even 
among the intellectual class, have never questioned the possibility 
of knowledge. It is very difficult indeed to criticise the instru- 
ment upon which your power to criticise at all depends. No one 
will probably ever fully realize how difficult it is until he comes 
to study such a book as this. A glance at the analytical index 
of Professor Macintosh’s book will give one who is at all able 
to take in its purport a very sobering intimation of what he must 
undergo in the attempt to master the book itself. In short (and 
this is the gist of these preliminary remarks), the intellectually 


2The Problem of Knowledge, by Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Ph. D. New 
York, 1915. Pp. 503. 
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indolent and immature are warned away from this book. Indeed, 
we should not advise those who have not been quite thoroughly 
trained in the method and terminology of modern philosophy to 
undertake the task. It is not, so to speak, introductory or 
elementary, but is, on the contrary, distinctly post-graduate. For 
advanced students who have come to the point where they need 
to specialize upon the problem of epistemology the treatise is 
not only valuable, it is likely to become indispensable. 

There is nowhere else, so far as the reviewer's knowledge 
extends, an equally thorough and condensed critical review of epis- 
temological theories. In fact, the bulk of the book is devoted to 
this review, which is not only critical but thoroughly analytical in 
that the author carefully classifies these numerous theories of 
knowledge held by various thinkers, according to well-defined 
types. The large proportionate amount of historical material in 
the volume gives it a certain stability of value apart from the 
writer's individual theory. A glance at the index of authors 
exhibits the wide reading which has gone into this unquestionably 
able and scholarly work. Practically every great name in 
philosophy since the Middle Ages appears. This means not only 
that the name is listed and placed but that the system or theory 
of the thinker has been mentioned, identified according to type, 
criticised, and evaluated. In some instances this work has been 
done with exceptional acuteness and originality. We mention 
particularly the author’s treatment of Kant and his followers 
(see index sub voce). We should emphasize the fact that Pro- 
fessor Macintosh’s review here referred to is not a history of 
philosophy but only of epistemological theory. This is philosophy, 
of course, in its innermost being, but the concentration upon one 
aspect of the discussion is a great advantage. ‘The entire field of 
thought is reviewed in the light of epistemological theory, which 
furnishes not only an observation point but also an organizing 
principle of great value in dealing with so vast and complex a 
body of materials. 

The method of procedure is very interesting and, in itself, 
illuminating. After a preliminary chapter on Philosophy and 
Its Principal Problems, twelve chapters (about 300 pages) are 
devoted to systematic criticism of the three great epistemological 
theories which hitherto have received the adherence of modern 
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tthinkers: Dualism, idealism, and neo-realism. In the fourteenth 
«chapter the author attempts constructive work and outlines his 
cown system. The unifying thesis of the entire critico-historical 
portion of the work is that a new epistemological theory is 
imperatively needed. In order to gain an adequate conception of 
the way in which the critical work of the author leads up to his 
Position and constructive statement it is suggested that the reader 
egin with the fourteenth chapter, noting as he reads the allusions 
to previous items of the discussion and particularly to conclusions 
eached or prepared for by the criticism of the various systems 
eensidered. It will be discovered that the fourteenth chapter 
cannot be understood without the thirteen preceding chapters. 
‘he purpose and value of epistemology are thus set forth: 
“Without epistemology we may know, and not know that we 
ow; or we may not know, and not know that we do not know. 
pistemology will have vindicated its right to exist if it enables 
s to know that we know, when we do know, and to know that 
e do not know, when we do not know” (p. 10). 

We are tremendously interested in the discovery that Pro- 
fessor Macintosh is an eclectic philosopher, although he deprecates 
the application of the term “eclecticism” to his system. He says 
of his “critical monism”): “While it aims, definitely and per- 
tistently, to avoid the fundamental errors of other philosophies, 
has not been interested in culling out whatever attractive and 
eparately plausible doctrines there may be in the different theories 
considered” (p. 495). Just previously, however, he surmises 
(that this critical monism, with its union of the attitudes of faith 
nd skepticism, would prove no less fruitful in metaphysics than 
the sciences and epistemology” (p. 495), and just afterward 
we says: “Indeed, one of the author’s principal fears is that in 
iis actual procedure he may not have been, in a possible sense 
f the term, eclectic enough. The critical portions of the work 
re designed to show the need of a new system, and for that 
ason they have had to ignore many things for which the 
hilosophies examined are undoubtedly worthy of universal appre- 
jation” (p. 496). 

I One of the reviewer’s first independent ventures in philosophy 
yas a study of G. H. Lewes’s History of Philosophy, in which 
1e impossibility of philosophy is maintained on the basis of its 
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internal divisions. We had a vague and youthful notion then, 
which has become more clearly defined as time has gone on, that 
Lewes’s method was fallacious in that it ignored the solid element 
of agreement in systems seemingly altogether at variance. We 
cherish the conviction, which had its birth in that early experience 
and has grown constantly through the years, that most philosophies 
fail because of narrowness, are inadequate rather than false, and 
that the final philosophy must be, in some sense, eclectic and 
comprehensive. 

Professor Macintosh holds that “unless realistic epistemolo- 
gical monism (presently to be defined) can be established as a 
tenable theory, we should have to face the dilemma of absolute 
solipsism or absolute agnosticism” (p. 312). That is to say, that 
all of the theories which he criticises, idealism, dualism, neo- 
realism (see analytical table of contents), land us either in 
subjectivism (solipsism) or agnosticism—in either case cutting 
us off from “immediate knowledge of independent reality in 
perception.” 

The only escape from the dilemma is through a system which 
“would combine the partial truths of both antithetical positions.” 
This is to be found in “critical realistic monism” which maintains 
with the neo-realist “that what we perceive is existentially 
identical with the independent reality, and with the epistemolo- 
gical dualist that it has, when being perceived, certain qualities, | 
notably the sense-qualities—which it does not possess when not 
perceived” (p. 312. Italics the author’s own). | 

Quite a bagful of careful definitions is necessary in order to 
understand this statement but the author provides them. In fact, 
one conspicuous feature of the book is the careful and repeated | 
definitions by the use of which the author makes clear just what 
he means. In conclusion we may say that for the advanced 
student this treatise is invaluable and should have an honored 
place on his shelves alongside of Professor Ladd’s Philosophy of 
Knowledge. That the two writers do not altogether agree is no. 
obstacle to their being used together. In fact they are far more 
useful in conjunction than separately. Mention should be made 
in connection with Professor Macintosh’s work of the perfection 
of the presswork and the excellence of the several indices. i 


Lovis Marrurws Sweer. _ 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS‘ 


Dr. Juna’s title of this work, The Transformations and Symbolisms 
of the Libido, given in this edition as a subtitle, is more descriptive 
of the theme than the published title. The book is remarkable 
for its erudition and the tremendous labor that was necessary to 
prepare it. Its extensive researches in mythology and folklore 
and its keen studies in the literature of ancient and modern times, 
as it manifests the primitive emotions and desires of the human 
mind, make it a book wholly unfit for desultory reading or 
superficial examination. It is, however, a veritable storehouse 
full of interest and help to anyone studying the great problems 
of human life, its motives, its needs, and its possibilities, especially 
to those interested in psychology of hysteria, studies in comparative 
mythology, or studies in correspondences. The quotations in this 
review are all from the Introduction by the translator. 

The term libido as used by Jung is a word originally taken 
from the sexual sphere and as it was used by Professor Freud 
of Vienna. “Beginning with the conception of libido itself as a 
term used to connote sexual hunger and craving, albeit the meaning 
of the word sexual was extended by Freud to embrace a much 
wider significance than common usage has assigned to it, Jung 
was unable to confine himself to this limitation. * * * He 
saw in the term libido a concept of unknown nature, comparable 
to Bergson’s élan vital, a hypothetical energy of life, which 
occupies itself not only in sexuality but in various physiological 
.and psychological manifestations, such as growth, development, 
-hunger, and all the human activities and interests. This cosmic 
energy or urge manifested in the human being he [Jung] calls 
libido and compares it with the energy of physics” (p. XXVI). 

Jung views the libido as a “living power used instinctively 
Iby man in all the automatic processes of his functioning.” 

“In developing the energic conception of libido and separat- 
jing it from Freud’s sexual definition, Jung makes possible the 
explanation of interest in general and provides a working concept 
by which not only the specifically sexual, but the general activities 
nd reactions of man can be understood” (p. XXVII). 

“Psychology of the Unconscious, by Dr. O. G. Jung of the University of 


Zurich. Authorized translation with introduction by Beatrice M. Hinkle, M. D. 
ew York, 1916. Pp. 566. 


. 


\- 
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The nature of the libido is such that “if in the course of its 
movement from the function of nutrition to the sexual function 
the libido is arrested or retarded at any phase, then a fixation 
may result, creating a disturbance in the harmony of the normal 
development” (p. XXIX), 

These fixations or disturbances later manifest themselves as 
definite neuroses or else as weaknesses of character or symptomatic 
disturbances causing the individual to appear more or less 
abnormal, 

“One of the most active and important forms of childish 
libido occupation is phantasy making. The child’s world is one 
of imagery and make-believe where he can create for himself that 
satisfaction and enjoyment which the world of reality so often 
denies. * * * The actual situation is inadequately faced; 
small matters are reacted toward in an exaggerated manner; or 
else a frivolous attitude is maintained where real seriousness is 
demanded” (pp. XXX, XXXI). 

This inadequate psychic adaptation toward reality which is to 
be expected from the child is very discordant in an adult and 
marks a neurosis which Freud believes has its pathogenic cause 
in the resistance to natural libido of former times, but which Jung 
considers based in the “conflict in the present moment and con- 


siders that in seeking for the cause in the distant past one is — 


following the desire of the patient, which is to withdraw himself 
as much as possible from the present important period. * * * 
Therefore Jung does not ask from what psychic experience or 
point of fixation in childhood the patient is suffering, but what 
is the present duty or task he is avoiding, or what obstacle in 
his life’s path he is unable to overcome” (p. XXXV). 

Three outstanding results have come to us from Jung’s great 
work: First, a recognition of a definite psychological determinism. 
“No expression or manifestation of the psyche, however trifling or 
inconsistent in appearance, is really lawless or unmotivated” 


(p. XXXVI). 


Second, the relative values of the conscious mind and thought — 
as compared with the unconscious mind or thought. “Dr. G._ 


Stanley Hall uses a very striking symbol when he compares the — 


mind to an iceberg floating in the ocean with one-eighth visible 


above the water and seven-eighths below—the one-eighth above 
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being that part called conscious and the seven-eighths below that 
which we call the unconscious. The influence and controlling 
power of the unconscious desires over our thoughts and acts are 
in this relative proportion” (p. XXXVII). 

Third, Jung’s contribution of “the empiric development of a 
dynamic theory of life; the conception that life is in a state 
of flux-movement leading either to construction or destruction” 
(p. XXXVIII). This flow or flux brings the child inevitably to 
what Jung calls “the self-sacrifice motive—the sacrifice of the 
childish feelings and demands and of the irresponsibility of this 
period [the period of beginning puberty] and the assumption of 
the duties and tasks of an individual existence’ (p. XXXIX). 

It is during this adolescent period, “when the struggle 
between the childish inertia and nature’s urge becomes so keen, 
that there occur the striking manifestations of jealousy, 
criticism, irritability all usually directed against the parents, of 
defiance of parental authority, of runaways, and various other 
psychic and nervous disorders known to all” (p. XXXIX). 
Knowledge of the requirements of nature, which begin with 
puberty and which demand that the child shall separate himself 
from the parent stem and develop an independent existence, is 
most essential for parents and teachers of youth. “Life itself has 
needs and imperiously demands expression through the forms 
created. * * * Man’s great task is the adaptation of himself 
to reality and the recognition of himself as an instrument for the 
expression of life according to his individual possibilities” 
- (p. XLII). 

Jung’s method of treatment of his theme is that of psycho- 
analysis, a “method developed for reaching down into the hidden 
depths of the individual to bring to light the underlying motives 
and determinants of his symptoms and attitudes, and to reveal the 
unconscious tendencies which lie behind actions and reactions 
and which influence development and determine the relations of 
life itself. * * * Psycho-analysis stands in the same relation 
to the personality as surgery does to the body, and they aim at 
parallel results” (pp. IX-X). The favorite field of psycho- 
analytic investigation is the realm of the unconscious and the 
realm of the emotions. “It is conceded that the most completely 
unconscious product of an individual is his dream” (p. XVIII), 
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whether a dream by night or a day dream. Hence Freud and 
Jung give great attention to dream analysis. Jung discovers that 
“the relationship between the dreams and phantasies of an indi- 
vidual and the myths and folk-tales of a people was so close that 
Abraham could say that the myth is a fragment of the infantile 
soul life of the race and a dream is the myth of the individual” 
(pp. XIX-XX). Acting on this principle of comparative study, 
Jung looks upon all myth as an expression of the unconscious 
libido (desire or human urge) of primitive peoples, and he also 
finds the outpourings of artistic and literary emotional expres- 
sions additional material for showing the outworkings of the 
unconscious mind and the unrecognized and unconscious libido. 

The correspondences pointed out in the myths and in the 
poems treated often seem warped from ordinary interpretation to 
make them illustrate a preconceived interpretation, yet there is 
evident so much of truth and such overmastering research that 
one is richly repaid for his laborious following of the author’s 
arguments. From the very nature of the fields of investigation 
the work will never be a popular one; dealing as it does with 
the greatest incentives to human action, love and sex, and often 
in abnormal or perverted cases, it is not a book suited for the 
young or the general reader. 

From the standpoint of psychology the work is most interest- 
ing, and it ought to be studied carefully by those charged with 
the instruction of young people or with the training of parents 
for a fuller understanding of the apparently abnormal thoughts 
and acts of their children. 


Joun A. Woop. 


HOW TO LEARN A LANGUAGE’ 


Ir pors not require the reading of many pages of this useful 
little work to reveal the fact that the author is proceeding upon 
a sound basis. Under the heading, Discussion of Method, he lays 
down some principles concerning the natural laws of language 
which the prospective student of any tongue now spoken might 


"How to Learn a Language, by Thomas F. Cummings, D. D. New York, 
1916. Pp. 100. 
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peruse with profit. The fundamental idea of the method here 
presented is that language is a matter of sound rather than sight. 
.How many students have toiled faithfully but vainly to master 
ssome language from the printed pages of its grammar, lexicon, 
:and a few of its literary productions. On the other hand, it is, 
‘of course, very common to find children who are regularly brought 
iinto contact with people of different tongues speaking two or 
ithree languages with ease, as in the case of youngsters of foreign- 


Iborn citizens, speaking an alien language at home and English in 
sour schools. Children seem to “catch” a language naturally by 
|being exposed to it in its living form, but not by merely seeing 


ithe symbols that represent its sounds. Language is comprehended 
:and produced through the ear and the vocal organs. To attempt 


‘to train ear and tongue through the eye chiefly must necessarily 
|be to adopt an unnatural method. 

What the author terms “the scholastic method” of teaching 
.a language is that whereby we have been taught our Latin and 
‘Greek. A few sentences from the book itself will indicate the 
‘shortcomings of this way: 

“* * * It is safe to say that at the basis of all correct 
speech lies a correct concept of the sound. God has so linked 
‘ear and tongue together that as we hear so we speak. ‘The ear 
is governor of the tongue. Yet this whole tremendous difficulty 
‘of mastering the tumultuous stream of sounds, made up of vowels 
and consonants, of high and low pitches, of slides, slurs, glides, 
and stops, of labials, dentals, prepalatals, palatals, nasals, frica- 
‘tives, and trills—all this difficulty the schools have turned over to 
the eye! * * * The scholastic method is not only at fault 
in using the eye instead of the ear, but it has hitherto failed to 
recognize the sentence as the unit of speech and has put its 
emphasis on the word, making that the center of instruction. 
Further, it has not reckoned that the elementary difficulty of 
pronunciation does not fully exist in the word, but rather in the 
sentence. Here we find, in addition to articulation, the tempo 
and cadence which go to make up the sentence melody” (p. 11 ff.). 
Among the points discussed by Dr. Cummings are: The 
‘Mastery of Pronunciation, The Teacher, The Use of the Copulative 
‘Verb, Relative Sentences, Mastering a Vocabulary, Learning to 
‘Read, Translation. 
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The author was for years a missionary in India and is the 
author of a book on the mastery of Urdu by the method here 
treated. He is now devoting his time to the subject of the 
mastery of languages used upon the mission field, and is director 
of the Department of Missionary Linguistics of the Bible Teachers 
Training School. His work has received very high endorsement, 
not only because of its theoretical soundness but because it has. 
been found to produce very exceptional results, saving worker 
on the foreign field a needless waste of months, and even years 
which would have been occasioned by the old way of learning a 
language. The method he follows has been highly commended 
by experts who have given much study to the problem of makin 
the missionary a master of the tongue he is obliged to 
his work. ie | Totes Pier 


